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CURRENT BELIEFS OF THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


BY FRANZ BOAS. 


The following list of beliefs has been collected, partly observed, during 
visits to the Kwakiutl Indians which have extended over the period 
from 1886 to 1931. Some of the data contained in the following list were 
included in my Reports to the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, On the Northwestern Tribes of Canada. These are quoted 
here as B 89, ’90, 96. Some others are repeated from my Ethnology of 
the Kwakiutl, 35th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1921, referred to here as R, and one or two from George M. Dawson, 
Notes and Observations on the Kwakiool People, Trans. Royal Soc. of 
Canada. Vol. V (1887), Sec. 2, p. 24. Some additional data, particularly 
regarding twins have been referred to in the index only. 

Asmight be expected, the fundamental ideas regarding sickness, magic, 
signs, etc. which occur in the current beliefs and general theories of tribes 
the world over reappear in our collection: sickness brought about by 
contact with evil objects, produced by hostile sorcerers; magic by acts 
involving symbolic identification; witchcraft; taboos intended to gain 
success. 

Still, a more detailed consideration of these subjects shows that only 
the general attitudes are common to all humanity, while the forms they 
assume can be understood only on the basis of each specific cultural back- 
ground. 

I might exemplify this by the general term ‘‘witchcraft’’. The specific 
character of European witchcraft is based on a bond entered into by the 
witch and the devil, from which all the powers of the witch are derived. 
Without this spiritual help the person is powerless. 

In other parts of the world the witch is born with the power of evil. 
Among the Thonga of South East Africa! the power of witchcraft is 
derived from the mother by birth or by nursing. Among the Vandau? of 

‘Henri A Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, znd Ed. Vol. II, p. 505. 

* F. Boas, Ethnographische Bemerkungen iiber die Vandau, Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 55 (1923): 30. 
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the same region the craft is bestowed by the midwife. Among the 
Kwakiutl witchcraft is merely a technique that must be learnt. Parts of 
the body wastes, or hair of the person to be bewitched are enclosed in the 
skull or a split femur of a skeleton, which is then heated. Again different 
are the Pueblo witch societies which lack the bonds with ‘‘the devil” o; 
demons, but have the witch society meetings and transformations into 
animals characteristic of Spanish folklore from which these beliefs are 
undoubtedly partly derived. 

If all these forms are to be included in the definition of the term witch. 
craft we have to find what is common to them and a review of the facts 
the world over will leave little more than what is ordinarily called black 
magic. Even this would not be satisfactory, however, in the case of 
the Kwakiutl since the identical technique may be used to destroy the 
effects of black magic. 

It follows from this that the phenomena designated by the term witch- 
craft differ in essential social and psychological aspects. Its significance, 
if considered as inborn ; obtained by means of a bond with the spirit world; 
or as a technique known throughout the tribe or purchased from one who 
knows, is different in each case. Common to all of them is the power of 
magical influences, but these occur also in the domain of other social 
activities, in medicine, weather charms, love charms, etc. 

In a similar way the whole theory of ghosts may be shown to be an 
expression of the belief of continued existence after death. 

We may find the belief in the continued life of individuals after death, 
as in a great number of European and African ghost stories in which 
particular individuals, in Europe often sinners, in Africa generally 
ancestors, reappear. On the contrary, the Kwakiutl ghost is not an 
individual, but impersonates the mass of the dead. A person may visit 
his relatives in the land of the dead, but there are no stories of the dead 
appearing and haunting their survivors. Thus the question of existence 
after death is one common to all mankind, but its form depends upon the 
form of culture in which it finds expression. It cannot be explained by a 
psychological or sociological consideration, because by confining our 
consideration to existence after death, we exclude many related questions, 
like those of the concepts of permanence and changeability of form, that 
influence the general idea and limit our investigation principally to the 
future fate of living, particularly human beings. From other points of 
view the problem of permanence or changeability of form in the 
animate and inanimate worlds enters into a number of other ethnological 
problems, as for instance into that of transformation into beings of 
different form. 

In short, the meaning of a group of ethnological facts can be understood 
only when each problem is investigated in its most general aspects, s0 
that the investigator may have a complete picture of the phenomena 
before his eyes. The study of a problem defined by a term taken out of 
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our language and culture, like primitive art, totemism, mythology, does 
not guarantee us that all elements that are psychologically, socially, or 
historically pertinent have been examined, nor that in every case the 
same group of psychological, social, or historical elements are involved. 

An examination of rites and beliefs relating to birth may serve as an 
example. The underlying idea is the avoidance of the dangers of birth. Thus 
it is related to the fundamental practices of protection. What these prac- 
tices are, is largely determined by the general cultural pattern. Among 
African Negroes amulets are important devices protecting mother and 
child; among the Semang geometric designs of protective value are used. 
Among the Kwakiutl who hardly use any amulets,!the protective devices 
consist in the avoidance of any actions that might be analogous to sticking 
or tying fast, or in that of viewing anything dangerous or ugly. 

Similar ideas occur where symbolic identity plays an important role 
in the form of thought. Both the Kwakiutl and Mentawei avoid the 
squid because it holds on to the rocks and is not pulled out easily. 
Conversely actions symbolizing easy delivery are performed. The 
Kwakiutl let stones drop down under their shirts. The same is done, 
probably due to historic connection, by the inland Salish. A similar 
performance, although more elaborate, is performed in Java. 

A survey of the Kwakiutl beliefs will show that they conform to a 
pattern in which symbolism plays the most important role, while the 
protective charm is quite unimportant. 

Collections of current superstitions may thus become important guides 
jn discovering fundamental psychic attitudes of cultural groups. 


MEDICINE. — 1. The knowledge of medicine is not confined to one sex, 
but women seem to be more familiar with medicinal herbs and their use. 

2. When gathering medicinal plants, they pray to them, saying, ‘‘I come 
to pray you to take pity on him who lies in the house.” (G-a@’ xen hawa’ x- 
‘alot ga‘s la’és wa*xali' taxa qa’ lgwit.) 

3. In order to be effective, medicines must be gathered early in the 
morning before breakfast, and before any other work is done. 

4. Sweatbath. — When a disease cannot be located and the symptoms 
are general weakness and ill localized pains, the sweatbath is resorted to. 
This is arranged in the following manner. Stones are moderately heated 
in the fire. These are covered with kelp (x/z’sz/ek“) which, in turn, is 
covered with Coelapleurum Gmelini D. C. Ledeb. (pa’ pe‘samé) and with 
the tips of four yellow cedars (dé’dexutd*é). Salt water is poured on, 
and the patient lies down on the branches and is covered with blankets. 
The bed of hot stones and branches is generally made as long as the trunk 
of the body. The patient turns over and over, so that the steam comes 
into contact with all sides of his body. When the stones have cooled off, 
he is uncovered and rubbed off with four pieces of softened bark of 


1 See however nos. 29, 30, 192, 499—510, 719, 720. 
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yellow cedar. These are later on deposited at a dry place under the fou; 
trees the tips of which served as bed in the steam-bath. Then the disease 
will dry up with the bark. 

According to another description the sweatbath is made in the follow. 
ing manner: a long hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are 
thrown into it. Over these kelp (x/z’st/ek“) and the leaves of Coela- 
pleurum Gmelini D. C. Ledeb. (pa'pé*samé) and four points of yelloy 
cedar trees are spread. Blue hellebore is dissolved in a bucket containing 
half fresh water, half salt water. This is thrown on the hot stones. Care 
must be taken that the stones are not too hot. The person lies down and 
is covered with a blanket. He remains there for a long time until he 
sweats profusely. When the stones are cooled off, the patient’s body is 
rubbed off with four pieces of softened cedarbark. These are buried under 
the cedar tree from which the tips were taken. Then the sickness dries up 
with the bark. Skunk-cabbage leaves are cooked and placed on the body hot. 

When a man has rheumatism, he heats a great many stones, about three 
hundred pounds, in the fire. Then he gathers branches of the yellow cedar, 
while his wife collects seaweed (x/E’ st/Ek“) about four or five basketfuls. 
About two basketfuls are placed in a small canoe, which is placed next to 
the man’s bed. Then the seaweed is wetted. The hot stones are put into 
the canoe and are covered with the cedar branches, which are laid on 
crosswise, covering the whole length of the canoe. Over these they place 
a board for a support of the head. They sprinkle water over the whole, 
and the patient is put down on the branches, and is covered with old 
mats or with cedar-bark blankets. The head is kept cool. Only the 
northern tribes will jump into cold water after the steam-bath. Some 
Kwakiutl claim to have done so also, to frighten away the sickness. See 
also R 702. 

5. For pains in the legs and feet a foot-bath is taken. Equal parts of 
fresh water and salt water are mixed and heated. Then the tips of four 
yellow cedars, bark of the elder, and bark of Lonicera involucrata 
Rich. Banks (x/£q!/ex0 le‘) are put in. 

6. Devil’s-club stems are peeled and used in the sweatbath for sick 
persons. A box is filled with sea-water mixed with urine. Hot stones are 
thrown into it, and when it boils bark of the devil’s-club is thrown in 
Then the patient sits on the box, and is covered with blankets. After this 
steam-bath, the patient is rubbed off with undyed, shredded cedar-bark, 
which at the dawn of day is buried on the street of the village, where 
people must walk over it. Then the supernatural cause of the disease 
loses its power. 

7. They used to have sweat houses (k-/a‘la’ts!é —ho*dza'ts!é). They 
were used for sick persons. Hot stones were put into it. Water was 
sprinkled over the stones and the whole house was curtained. After the 
bath they did not jump into cold water. Steam baths were also taken in 
the canoe, which was filled with kelp, spruce and yellow cedar. No water 
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was used. The patient was well covered with blankets. The steam was 
obtained from the leaves. 

8. Driving away sickness. — When a person is very ill, an old cedar- 
bark blanket is burned. The ashes are mixed with catfish-oil, and the 
patient is anointed with it. This is done because yellow cedar strengthens 
the body. Then he is covered all over with a blanket, over which a 
clean mat is spread. 

9. When a person is paralyzed through the touch of a ghost, four 
spruce branches which are tied to the ends of poles are lighted, and a 
mat isstruck with one of the burning branches at a time, while two( ?) men 
beat time rapidly on four boxes to drive the ghost away. The person who 
beats the mat walks four times around the patient, his left hand inside, 
and after each circuit he beats the mat with one branch. This is supposed 
to frighten the fever away. This ceremony is generally performed in the 
evening. Early the next morning the clothing that the person had on when 
he was taken ill is burned behind the house. At the same time they tell 
the sickness to go to the ghosts. The burnt clothes are a payment to the 
ghosts for taking away the disease. 

10. Spruce, red cedar, and toilet-sticks are burned to weaken fever. 

11. To meet the double-headed serpent (s7 siuz) is frought with danger. 
An unexpected meeting will cause death, paralysis, or insanity. 

12. The touch of a ghost causes sickness and death (B ’89, 847; B ’go, 
613 [sight of ghost is deadly; should be ‘‘touch of ghost’’ }). 

13. If a ghost breathes on a person’s face that person will be blind. 
(B ’g90, 613). 

14. The shaman is able to hurt a man by throwing disease into his 
body. He throws a stick, a piece of skin or quartz into the body of his 
enemy, who falls sick, and if the disease should strike his heart he must 
die. Among the objects thrown into the body quartz is considered the most 
dangerous. (B ’89, 852; B ’go, 612). 

15. Sickness is also produced by the soul leaving the body. The shaman 
is able to find and restore it (B ’89, 852). 

15a. Offerings of food are thrown into the fire for the spirit of the 
house-fire (k/wax-1a'la), with the request to cure the sick. See R. 707. 

16. The large chambervessel is kept near the entrance of the house to 
keep sickness and ghosts away. 

17. Sickness produced by ghosts. — When a chief’s son dreams of ghosts, 
his father will protect him in the following manner. A net is spread in a 
frame consisting of two sticks tied together so as to form an angle, and 
tied at the apex of the angle to a short handle. Bark of red cedar is 
shredded, but not rubbed, and cut into lengths of two spans and a little 
over one finger wide. Cedar-bark dyed red is cut up in the same manner. 
These are tied into the meshes of the net in alternating vertical rows of 
white and red. Sometimes two nets are prepared in this manner. White 
and red cedar-bark is also tied all around the nets. Four cedar-withe 
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baskets (/exa’) about 50 cm. high are also used. One is placed at each 
side of the head end, one at each side of the foot end, of the bed of the 
sick boy. Four cedar sticks a little over a meter long, and sharp at both 
ends, are pushed through these baskets in four directions. Eight smalj 
spruce-trees about one meter high, the branches of which are tied al} 
over with red and white cedar-bark are put up by the sides of the bed. 
The net is spread by the side of the patient. Under the bed are spread 
hemlock branches. Each basket is put on a post which is driven into the 
ground, two at the head end and two at the foot end. The spruce-trees 
are put up between them. After this has been done, the patient has to 
clean himself thoroughly. He is dressed as carefully as possible and 
covered with eagle-down. This is believed to protect him against attacks 
of the ghosts. The patient must always lie so that the net is on his right- 
hand side. The net is spread along the wall. The effect of this is that when 
he gets out of bed, he will turn in the lucky direction. If they were to get 
off on the right side of the bed, they would turn in the unlucky direction 
when getting out. For use of this net in a twin ceremonial see R 677. 

18. A sick person who wants to protect his bed against the attacks of 
ghosts must wash in old urine, of which the ghosts are afraid. 

1g. If a sick person thinks that he sees a ghost (da’dox“kwinala) 
during the night, he must not look at the fire, otherwise the ghost would 
not come back to heal him. 

20. When the ducks and geese arrive in October, (/é’ xem) the buffle- 
heads, who are the first to arrive, are greeted with these words: ‘“Thank 
you that we meet alive. Take from me and carry away everything bad 
that is in me.” (gé’lak-as‘laxg-ins q!wda'laqawik- lar’ms da’ damoétes 
ga’ xen qa’s da’ g-ilxzalag-dsaxg-in *yé'*g-dlemk:- ). 

21. When a killer-whale appears near the beach, sick persons will go 
down to the water, take a mouthful of salt water, and blow it out towards 
the killer-whale. They will say, ‘‘Carry away behind you all that is bad in 
me, supernatural one, long-life maker.” (da g-ilxia’ lalaxen *yé ‘g-olemék-, 
na’ ‘naualakwé, g-t'lg-ildokwila.) 

22. Supernatural help obtained by sick people. — Sick people are 
required to wash every evening when it gets dusk; therefore their small 
houses are near the water. Most of them receive their songs from the noise 
of the running water. They will put a thin withe into it and listen to it: 
or they will hold a stone near the surface of the water and listen to the 
noise that it makes. They are quite naked when doing this. 

23. A disease may be terminated by being enclosed in copper. Shredded 
cedar-bark containing some perspiration, saliva, or other bodily waste 
is wrapped in copper and driven into the trunk of a tree on which twins 
are buried. In enclosing the cedar-bark in sheet copper, the edges are 
hammered over so as to close it as tightly as possible. Four such coppers 
are driven into the grave-tree. Crabapple trees are used for the same 
purpose. 
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24. Bark of the red pine must not be burned in the house where a 
patient is, because the smoke dries out his nose and mouth. 

25. In the taboo house of a sick person the water must be changed three 
times a day. He has his own dish, from which no one else is allowed to eat, 
his own bucket, and his own spoon. If anything that is unclean, like 
bones of a corpse, or menstrual blood, should be buried near the house 
by an enemy, the patient could not recover. For this reason, if there is 
any suspicion, his father will search for such objects very carefully, and 
even dig up the ground to find them. If nothing can be found, he sends 
one of his friends to get very coarse and sharp branches of spruce-trees. 
These are put up all around the house as high as the roof, and smaller 
ones are put up under the house, which may be put up on poles. This is 
aprotection against menstrual blood, the power of which is broken by the 
spruce. 

26. A sick person will grow worse if a menstruating woman or another 
unclean person is in the house in which he is; also if there is any blood 
left from childbirth. See R 719 

27. Boiled fresh herring spawn is not eaten by sick people, because it 
would aggravate the disease. For this reason it is never given at feasts, 
for some of the guests might be ill. Boiled seal meat and steel-head 
salmon are also avoided by the sick. 

28. Treatment of a serious illness of any kind. — Water hemlock root is 
rubbed on a stone, and the scrapings are mixed with water. When the 
pulverized root has settled, the water is poured off. If eaten raw, it tastes 
very badly; therefore, when it is given to a child, the root is steamed in a 
pit over stones. Then it is peeled, broken and pounded. The powder is 
mixed with catfish-oil and given to the child. 

29. Sick persons wear a neck-ring made of blue hellebore. The outer 
leaves are removed and those near the root are braided together in the 
form of a neck-ring, and the root is worn suspended from it. 

30. The thorns are scraped off from a piece of the stem of devil’s-club 
which is then tied with the bark of Prunus emarginata, v. villosa Sudw. 
to a piece of hellebore root. This is worn suspended from the necks of 
children to ward off disease. 

31. Internal Pains. — In cases of internal pain, the juice of the hellebore 
or devil’s club is drunk. The root is rubbed on a sandstone and the 
scrapings are mixed with cold water. This is left standing until the fine 
particles of the root have settled. Then the liquid is poured off, and one 
horse-clam-shell full is drunk. It is so poisonous, that a larger dose would 
kill the patient. When the stomach feels hard (‘megwi's) they believe 
that there is something in it which is killed by the potion. The patient 
vomits, and is thus relieved from it. It is also used by women to produce 
abortion. 

32. Pains in the stomach. — In gathering devil’s-club the hand is 
protected by a glove or mitten of deer-skin. The bark of the devil’s-club 
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is soaked in water. The solid parts are allowed to settle, and the extract 
is taken in cases of pains in the stomach to make the sickness (*meEgwi's) 
burst. One small clam-shell ful! of this liquid is taken at a time. 

33. For internal pains four bites of the fat of a wolf are eaten hot. The 
fat kills the pains. Four bites of a wolf’s heart, eaten raw, cure asthma 
and vomiting of blood. (B ’90, 613; B 96, 579.) 

34. The tripe fat of a wolf is used as medicine. In case of a stomach. 
ache, it is rubbed on under the stomach. No hunter would allow this to 
be done because it would take away his luck. 

35. Wolf’s blood is drunk by people who believe they are bewitched. 
Then the witchcraft loses its power. 

36. Wolf’s dung rubbed on a man’s body removes sickness caused by 
witchcraft. 

37. For pains in the chest the leaves of the water-lily (#é’ watyasa 
ts!a@’wé, = beaver’s mat) are heated in ashes and applied externally. The 
roots are also ground mixed with water, and drunk for asthma and pains 
in the chest. 

38. For pains in the chest. — The chest is rubbed first with nettles or 
with the vines of Galium triflorum L., (ga’gex-amé*) and then rubbed 
with hellebore. 

39. Sometimes the chest, back, or temples are cauterized at four places 
with nettle-fibre and with a piece of the skin of a corpse, or with a piece 
of an old rope (wii'lxsemé*) from the grave-box of twins. The nettle-fibre 
may also be mixed with pieces of the skin of a corpse or with fragments 
of the afterbirth of twins. See R 694. It is believed that the sickness will 
flow out of the burn. 

40. When old people have a pain in the back, it is rubbed with cedar 
branches until it bleeds. Then hellebore is rubbed on sandstone and mixed 
with catfish oil. This is rubbed on the bloody back. The pain of this 
treatment is so serious that they will sometimes faint. 

41. Fever. — In cases of fever the body is wiped with moss (da’deqam) 
taken from four different places. Then it is put back in the places from 
wich it was taken. As it is always cool, so the body will become cool. The 
body is also wiped with undyed, shredded cedar-bark, which is wrapped 
in copper and put into the crack of a rock, where water trickles over it. 
As the cedar-bark is kept cold, so the body will cool off. 

42. Blood-spitting. — To cure blood-spitting, the blood or saliva is put 
on undyed shredded cedar-bark and inserted in a hole in a crabapple tree 
or in a red cedar. When the wood closes over the hole, the disease dis- 
appears. 

43. Sarsaparilla-root (/zk/wa’'é) is used for coughing and spitting of 
blood. The root is roasted on the fire and then beaten with a stick in 
order to remove the rind. The clean roots have a reddish color. They are 
broken, mixed with oil, and eaten with the spoon. They taste very sweet. 
The root is preserved to be used as medicine in winter. 
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44. In cases of sudden vomiting of blood, the top of a small holuthuria 
(d'Is*altsa) which grows on the beach on rocks, is cut off, and the water 
contained in it is collected in four small clam shells. This water is drunk. 
Then the shells are put on the rock on which the holuthuria grew. In 
payment for the services of the animal dentalia are put around it. They 
areheld inplace by stones, sothat the waves may not carry them away. 

45. Menyanthes trifoliata L. (do' x“degwé s) is washed, stem and root 
broken to pieces, and boiled. The decoction is taken for spitting of blood 
and other internal diseases. It is taken three times a day. 

46. Vines and roots (d0'sdek!ixia*é) of blackberries (do x“mis) are 
boiled with thimble-berry leaves and taken instead of water, for vomiting 
and spitting of blood. 

47. Leaves of Kalmia glauca Ait. (p/0'*yas or g’& gex-tala) are boiled and 
the decoction taken for spitting of blood. 

48. The bile of the black bear is dried and preserved as a remedy. It is 
very expensive. It is drunk, mixed with water, in cases of asthma, blood- 
spitting, and vomiting, the dose being a small clam-shell full. 

49. When a person spits blood, he gathers the blood that he expectorates 
in some very soft shredded cedar-bark. All that he expectorates on one 
day is put into one bundle of cedar-bark. Four such bundles are made, 
each containing the expectoration of one day. Then they wait for a 
killer-whale to appear; and as soon as they see one, somebody paddles 
out in his canoe, throws the four bundles overboard, and prays, “I beg 
you, supernatural one, to take pity on my friend and to restore him to 
life!” (aé’sayuentoL, nau alakwai’, ga‘s wax*é'dads q!wa'qi‘laxEns 
‘nemo kwa). Then he turns around once in the canoe, throws the bundle 
overboard, saying, ““That is his sickness.” (yi em ts!ex-q!6 lemx-dEsa 
‘yox"). Then the killer-whale will stop, look at the bundles, and the sick 
one believes that he will recover. The same is done with wolves. In this 
case the cedar-bark is wrapped in a piece of meat. It is eaten by the 
wolves. They also pray to the wolf in doing so. The same may be done 
with a dog, but no prayer is uttered in this case. 

50. In cases of hoarseness and cough, the seeds of Peucedanum leio- 
carpum are kept in the mouth and the saliva is swallowed. It loosens the 
phlegm. 

51. For cough, the root of Aruncus Aruncus L. Karst. (na’snelaa) is 
scraped and held in the mouth. The root grows in Knight Inlet. It is 
dried and preserved and is soaked before being used. 

52. Juniper is boiled for a whole day, until the gum contained in it is 
given off. Then the decoction is taken as a medicine for short breath. 
It is also believed to purify the blood. 

53. The small vesicles in the bark of the balsam fir (m0 mt!Ena‘yé) 
are cut open and the gum contained in them is gathered in clam-shells. 
It is heated by means of four small stones, which, however, are not 
heated red-hot. When it is hot it is mixed with catfish oil, and one small 
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mussel-shell full is taken in the morning before breakfast, and one in th 
evening. This is used in cases of constipation. It is believed that this jx 
due to hardening of the bile, which is burst by this medicine, — presum. 
ably as the vesicles containing the gum are burst when gathering it. 

54. Barberry (ha‘mé'ms) bark is gathered in July. It is dried fo, 
future use. The bark is boiled and the decoction drunk for biliousness. 

55. For diarrhoea hard food is eaten, because it hardens the passages, 
No clams, no fresh or dried berries are eaten, only dog salmon or dry 
halibut. The bark of fir (xak/ii’m) is burned, and the coal is pulverize 
and mixed with water in which water hemlock has been rubbed. This js 
taken. Its efficacy is due to the fact that fir bark dries up everything 
upon which it falls. 

56. In cases of diarrhoea the inner part of the root of Struthiopteris 
spicans L. Scop. (k-/a’k-/dsa*ma) is boiled with roots of the spruce, of 
the gooseberry, of hemlock, and with blackberry-vines. This decoction 
is taken in place of water. The root of Struthiopteris is held in the mouth, 
It is not chewed, but the saliva that gathers is swallowed. 

57. Swellings, sores and eruptions. — The bulb of ‘megq/iits!/é after 
having been soaked in hot water, is applied on sore places. 

58. Achillea borealis Bong. (ha’dzapa‘mé) is chewed and placed on 
swellings and sore places. It is also applied after being soaked in water 
and then heated over the fire. 

59. The root of the hellebore is scraped and applied to swellings. 

60. Pulverized dried leaves of thimble-berries are sprinkled on wounds 
to make them heal. 

61. The shell of the pearl-shell (/a‘/guxsta) is filed, mixed with catfish 
oil and water, and put on boils. 

62. Rotten stems of devil’s-club are burnt, the ashes mixed with 
catfish oil and smeared on swellings. As the devil’s-club shrivels up when 
it dries, so the swelling will dry up when the ashes that are put on it dry 
up (p!zeta'sa & x“mé, swelling disappears by means of devil’s-c! 1b.) 

63. The leaves of the skunk-cabbage (hk: /ik-/aéd’k“) are placed on sores 
and swellings to make them heal and to soften swellings. 

64. Its root is cut into pieces and steamed in a pit, in which it is kept a 
whole day. Then it is mashed, rubbed on sandstone, and a _ “ied asa 
poultice to swellings. This is covered with skunk-cabbage res, and 
gum is smeared over it. Two strips of the bark of Prunus e _rginata, 
v. villosa Sudw. (fz’n*wiim) are placed crosswise over this ¢ tice and 
are held down with gum. The whole is left on until the swell) breaks. 

65. Leaves of the yellow cedar and of Lonicera involucrata } Banks 
are chewed and rubbed on painful places. 

66. Swellings are smeared with gum, which is intended to dra\ out the 
pus. When they seem to be ripe, they are cut. 

67. To draw the pus out of swellings on the foot (gatsé’tsé*) 1 rnacles 
(wiisa' lé‘) are pounded and put on. They are sticky and draw out the pus. 
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68. A plaster is made of Moneses uniflora L. S. F. Gray (aa’gala) which 
is chewed and placed on swellings, where it is held by means of shredded 
undyed cedar-bark. It draws blisters, which are pricked with broken 
mussel-shells. Then they are smeared with catfish oil. When the skin of 
the blisters comes off, so that an open wound is left, it is washed with 
the juice of gooseberry-roots (Ribes, sp. ¢/ze’mx"mis) which are ground 
with salt water on sandstone. Leaves of the plantain (k:/ik-/ad’ x“ gwex:s) 
are laid on to heal the wound. When dry the leaves are removed. 

69. A decoction of the leaves of Kalmia glauca Ait. is used as a wash 
for open sores and wounds, that do not heal. 

70. The seeds of Peucedanum leiocarpum (q/exEmén) which grows 
on the southern part of Vancouver Island, are traded from the Lé’gwit- 
da‘x". They are used for many purposes. They are chewed and applied to 
sore places and to pains or itching of the back. 

71. The root of Argentina anserina, var. grandis T. & G. Rydb. 
(Lex:seE’m) is boiled and mixed with catfish oil. The mixture is smeared 
on painful places. 

72. A soft and slimy fungus called xa’ts/is (= rotten on ground) is 
placed on boils and swellings to draw them out. 

73. The plant /ege’m is chewed and applied to sore places. It is also 
burned, and the ashes rubbed on mixed with catfish oil. 

74. Qlag!ané’ (Crataegus rivularis) leaves are chewed and applied to 
swellings. 

75. The root of the balsam fir is held in the mouth to cure sores in the 
mouth. 

76. The roots of Prunus emarginata, v. villosa Sudw. (fz’n*wum, the 
roots: ‘enx:*mats!£xLa’*e) are rubbed on sandstone and put into the 
ouths of children tnat have sores in the mouth. 

77. The roots of gooseberry (Ribes, sp. ¢/z’mx“mis) are rubbed on 
sandstone and then placed on open running sores to make them heal up. 
It is also rubbed on sores or around the mouths of children and on the 
neck for sore throat. (t/z’mfa=sore throat). 

78. Asnes of the bark of Prunus emarginata, v. villosa Sudw. are 
smeared on the chest of the newborn infant to protect it against rash 
and sore’ uth. 

79. © ren who have itchy scabs (rema’*) on the head or on the 
body mi not eat herring-roe and fresh salmon, otherwise the scabs will 
remain’ -h like the salmon. The child is taken down to the beach, and 
the se te rubbed with kelp (x/e’si/ek"). Then the child is taken back 
into ti aise. The scabs are smeared with catfish oil and then powdered 
with b ochre. 

80. + ash in the mouth, and cankers, are treated with a plant called 
kli'lk: :s (tongue on the ground ?). It is held in the mouth. When used 
for ver_ small children, it is put into water. The mother dips her finger 
into the water and wipes out the child’s mouth. The inner part of the root 
of Carduus remalifloris Hook. (k-/i'lxela) is used for the same purpose. 
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81. Herring roe is used as a cure for rashes of children. 

82. The roots of Carduus remalifloris Hook. (k-/ilxzla) are used in the 
same manner. The outer part of the root isshaved off, dried and preserved, 
When it is to be used, it is soaked in water. 

83. Large tumors (a’ mta‘é) are cut. Then pounded shell of hamaé' dzeng 
and sandstone, which are pulverized with a diorite hammer-stone, are 
mixed with a little catfish oil, and put into the cut. When it becomes dry, 
this treatment is repeated. This leaves a deep wound. Then the fine 
woolly hair of the fruit (ga’mx“gamwi s) of k-!a’ k- !aqwa*ma (Chamaeneri- 
um spicatum (Lam) D. F. Gray), mixed with eagledown and catfish 
oil, is put into the wound. It is changed whenever it gets dirty. At 
the same time the patient drinks water with pounded sandstone. The lint 
used for the ulcer is divided into four parts, and each part is wrapped 
with the bark of Prunus emarginata, v. villosa Sudw. Then each part is 
put inte a crabapple tree, a deep hole being cut into the wood, in which 
the lint is inserted. The hole is closed with gum. If in the next vear the 
hole is overgrown, the disease will not recur. 

84. Swellings are cut in several places, and the blood is sucked out by 
the shaman. 

85. They believe hernia to be a tumor containing pus. They try to draw 
it out with gum. They claim that it may be cut out and drained and that 
the patient recovers after this treatment. 

86. Foreign bodies. — The root of water hemlock is boiled and applied 
as a poultice to draw out splinters and thorns. 

87. Leaves of skunk-cabbage are used for the same purpose. 

88. Burns are treated with applications of chewed hemlock bark, 
which are covered with a piece of shredded yellow cedar-bark. (Each 
woman has a piece of such material ready for use among her possessions.) 
It is kept on until the pains stop. 

8g. In cases of very bad burns, the raw liver of the skate is put on the 
wound and is kept there. The oil is gradually drawn out and the burn 
dries up. Seal-blubber cut into narrow strips is used as a substitute, also 
pieces of the long leaves of kelp. 

go. When a child has burned himself, the father or mother will make 
a cut on his knee and put the blood on the child’s wound. This removes 
the pain. 

gi. They do not dare to cut off a foot, although fingers are sometimes 
amputated. They use a bone for an amputating knife. 

g2. In child-birth children are sometimes taken with the hand. If they 
do not succeed in this manner, they have no other means to bring about 
birth. 

93. Bleeding. —If a person has cut off a finger, the skin of a squid is 
tied firmly over the stump. This stops the flow of blood. It is left on until 
the wound is healed. 

94. To stop bleeding a small pebble of diorite is tied on the artery with 
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a piece of a kelp bottle. The stone is placed on the wound so that the cold 
may stop the blood. 

05. When they have a cut in the fore-arm which bleeds much, they tie 
a bandage of wide strips of yellow cedar-bark around the upper arm. 

96. Spider-web or the spores of the puff-ball are put on wounds to stop 
bleeding. Strips of Prunus emarginata, v. villosa Sudw. bark are used 
for holding down all kinds of plaster. They are put on crosswise and stuck 
to the skin with gum. 

g7. Nose-bleed. The blood is allowed to run into four clam-shells 
filled with ashes. These are wrapped in leaves of thimble-berries and tied 
in a bundle of undyed shredded cedar-bark. The bundles are put in a 
dry place under a red cedar. When the bundles dry up the blood will also 
dry up. 

98. The long gray lichens on balsam firs are put into the nostrils until 
they are soaked with blood. Then holes are cut in the tree on which the 
lichens grew. They are pushed into these holes, which are closed with 
gum. 

99. The curdled blood near the back-bone of the salmon is boiled and 
eaten. I'he hardened blood is believed to harden the blood in the nose. 

100. The tips of Symphoricarpus racemosus Michx. (a' yilga*mé) are 
used for cauterizing. The whole plant is also used. The tip is ignited 
and held to the place that is to be cauterized. The patient, while being 
cauterized, must groan, otherwise the treatment will have no effect. 
While it is being held to the skin, the flame is fanned by blowing. As soon 
as a small heap of ashes has been formed, it is pressed on the skin. 

101. For cauterizing, a small thin board is used with a perforation on 
which the material for cauterizing, — nettle-fibre, cedar-bark rope, 
wasp’s nests etc., — is placed. The amount of material to be burned is 
measured in a small mussel-shell. See R 694. 

102. Deaths of Infants. — If a woman has lost most of her children and 
a child is born to her, as a last desperate means, she goes to gather 
excrements of the wolf. These are mashed in the dish in which the child 
was first washed. Water is poured on, and the child is washed with it. 
This has the effect of making the child unsuccessful (ha’dzek") in all its 
undertakings. It will not become a successful hunter, sealer or fisherman, 
because every animal is frightened away by the wolf’s dung. It causes 
people to be unable to see what they are looking for (mEqE’m). 

103. If a woman has lost most of her children shortly after they were 
born, she burns an old cedar-bark blanket and rubs the ashes on her last 
new born child. This is done because the yellow cedar makes the body 
strong. 

104. Diseases of the eye. — Flower stalks of all kinds of tall grasses are 
tubbed in water which is poured into clam-shells. It is allowed to stand 
until all sediment has settled. Then it is poured off and used as an eye- 
wash to prevent cataract, or to take off the opaqueness of the pupil. 
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105. Inflammation of the eyes. —Gum of the hemlock is smeared oy 
the upper eyelids. 

106. The shell of a sea-worm called q/a’lawe is pounded on diorite ang 
put into water. The mixture is poured off from one clam-shell into another 
until all sediment settles. Then it is poured off, and when entirely clear jt 
is used as eye-wash to prevent cataract. 

107. The white sediment of the chamber-pot is rubbed on the upper 
eyelids to cure inflamed eyes (yi'lga). 

108. Old people wash the face with urine. This serves to keep the eyes 
in good condition and to drive away sickness. 

109. Periwinkles (or snails?) are used by those who are blind on one 
eye. They are powdered, mixed with catfish oil, and smeared on the eyelid, 

110. In cases of cataract of the eye the gall of jackdaws (tex-ma’tsa 
kt’ x-elaga) or of the raven is put into a small mussel-shell and poured into 
the eye. It is believed that this will remove the opaque tissues and clear 
the eye again. 

111. Symphoricarpus racemosus Michx. (ya' yilga*mé) is burned and 
put into a small mussel-shell, mixed with catfish oil. It is smeared on the 
eyelids when they are inflamed. The berries look like the matter that 
comes out of the inflamed eyes. This is the reason why the plant is used, 
A person who has inflamed eyes is sensitive to the light of the fire and 
of the sun, and for this reason he holds his head down. When children have 
this disease and see other children playing in the sunlight, they will make 
faces at them, which is believed to give them the same sickness, while they 
themselves will be cured. 

112. The roots of t/ext/Eq!/i’s, so called because it is similar to clover 
(t!ex“sd's) are pressed, and the juice is used as an eye-wash. 

113. For stys (x/eité’ ) they take small sticks of cedar-wood and break 
them one after another in front of the eye. When they throw away these 
sticks, the stys will disappear. The reason for the appearance of the sty 
is that the person when young has stepped on a brittle stick of cedar- 
wood. 

114. When a person has a cinder or some other small irritating object 
in his eye, it is removed by a woman who has experience in removing 
objects from the eye. This is done by lifting the eyelid and licking the eye. 
The person who does this is called ‘‘licker” (£’lq/wénox“). Some people 
also remove dust from the eye with two hairs which are wetted, and 
which are moved over the surface of the eye. 

115. Diseases of the Ear. — If a person begins to be deaf, they heat 
urine with red-hot stones. The urine is heated in a small chamber-vessel 
and the ear is held over the rising steam. Before this the ear is rubbed 
with catfish oil, which dissolves the ear-wax (‘ya' x-ts!6 = bad inside). 
Then they take eagledowr, put it on a small stick and clean the ear. 
Then the down with the ear-wax on it is buried in the mouth of the river 
where water wells up through small holes, and into which the water runs 
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when the tide rises ( xupxupé's, xwa' k!waés, q!d xtig!olis), and where the 
tide in coming in makes a great deal of noise. Before being buried the 
down is put into a piece of sheet-copper. Then they take the white 
gdiment from their chamber-vessels and rub it on the skin in front of 
the ear in order to decrease the supposed swelling in the ear. After this 
some more catfish oil is poured into the ear. 

116. For buzzing in the ear, catfish oil is heated and poured into the ear. 

117. It is believed that if water runs into the ear in bathing, it will 
cause deafness. In order to prevent this, they put some saliva into the 
ear when bathing. 

118. If the ears of children run, they put eagledown into them. Then 
the down is removed from the ear, put on the end of a cedar stick, and 
put up in the ground at the corner of the house, where the water from 
the roof drips on it and washes the matter off from the down. As the 
matter is removed, the ears of the child will cease to run. After the down 
has been washed off by the rain, it is pushed into a hole made in a 
crabapple tree. If this does not effect a cure, the down is wrapped ina 
piece of sheet-copper before being inserted in the tree. 

119. Headaches. — Severe neadaches are treated by means of cauter- 
ization. A mixture of nettle-fibre and wasp’s nests is prepared and made 
into a small ball, which is held in small tongs, ignited, and applied to the 
two temples, the nape of the neck, and the crown of the head. A new pair 
of small tongs is used for each place. After the operation the small tongs 
are deposited in a dry place under a large red cedar. A dentalium-shell 
is attached to each with nettle-fibre, as payment for its services, — like 
the payment of the shaman. Cauterization is successful only when the 
blisters run. 

120. For headache the head is struck with four tips of spruce-trees until 
it bleeds, then the head is washed with a mixture of hellebore and catfish 
oil. 

121. To make children sleep. — If it is desired that a child shall sleep 
much, the ashes of lupine (q/wané*) are rubbed on it immediately after 
itis born. 

122. Nursing children. — The roots of Prunus emarginata are applied 
to the nipples of the mother to induce the infant to nurse. 

123. Dandruff or loss of hair. — The scrapings of the root of blue helle- 
bore ground with a little water are rubbed on the scalp every fourth day. 

124. Warts, complexion. — Warts (t/z’msda*) are cauterized with the 
tip of a burning hemlock branch. 

125. Men powder their faces, the eyebrows, and their moustaches with 
spores of the puffball, when they want to have plenty of hair on the face. 

126. Blood from the arteries of a bear’s wrist is used for the same 
purpose (see no. 733). 

127. Warts of a child are also tied off with a hair of the child’s mother. 

128. Moles are cauterized with burning hemlock twigs. 
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129. Young people smear their faces with tallow of the mountain-gogt 
in order to have a white skin like the goat. 

130. Loss of pigment in spots (p/d'k/un) is brought about by Passing 
over the trail of the double-headed serpent. This disease is believed to be 
catching. When a man has it, his wife is sure to take it. Therefore the 
Indians are afraid to touch the clothing of a person so affected. The 
disease is rather frequent on the Northwest coast. When the spots first 
appear, they try to treat themselves by bathing in salt water and by 
rubbing the body with kelp, but the treatment does not seem to be 
effective. 

131. Locomotor ataxia (/é'lelk-!in = dead body). People afflicted 
with locomotor ataxia bathe in the sea and rub their bodies with the 
small slippery kelp (z/e’st/ek“) which grows on the beach. They also 
wash themselves with urine. If these remedies do not effect an improve. 
ment, they collect the shells of maggots from a coffin. If the sick person 
is a man, these must be taken from a man’s coffin; if a woman, from that 
of a woman. The maggots are pounded and mixed with catfish oil. Then 
a long bone of the skeleton from which the maggots have been taken is 
broken, and a sharp splint of the bone is used to make numerous cuts in 
the legs. The powdered maggots are rubbed into the cuts and allowed to 
dry. It is believed that when the cuts are healed, the skin will be drawn 
together and will be like that of a young person. 

If this does not effect a cure, they strike the body with spruce twigs 
until it bleeds. Then the bones of a skeleton are pounded, mixed with 
catfish oil, and the powdered bones are rubbed over the body. It is 
believed that the disease is due to bad blood, and therefore they try to 
remove it from the body. 

If there seems to be an improvement, so that the patient can walk, he 
goes down to the beach, and takes small mussel-shells and cuts the soles 
of his feet. Then the small kelp is rubbed into these cuts. If there seems to 
be an improvement after this, he uses the points of nettles and rubs his 
feet with these. After this the places that have been rubbed with nettles 
are rubbed over with blue hellebore. He also drinks a decoction of water 
hemlock (wda’ xwaxolé‘). When he is improving, he also takes Opulaster 
capitatus (Pursh.) Kuntze (dza’dzeqwatma) which acts as a purgative, 
and sweat-baths which are prepared by pouring water over hot stones. 
No purgatives are taken as long as the patient is unable to walk. 

When he has sufficiently improved, he does not continue to cut him- 
self. This is done only while the feet and legs are numbed. Then he bathes 
in salt water. He must not go into the cold salt water immediately after 
coming out from the sweat-bath. 

It is claimed that this disease has always been endemic here, partic- 
ularly at Knight Inlet.They claim that it is dueto the necessity of standing 
in ice-cold water during the olachen-fishing. It is said that the tribes that 
do not go to Knight Inlet are not subject to it. 
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It is also claimed that contact with jelly-fish (ga’ gésamak: ) causes this 
disease. 

132. Measles. — For measles, herring-spawn is burned and mixed with 
catfish oil. Then the body is anointed with the mixture, or at least chest 
and back. When the child is small, the mother puts a little of the mixture 
on her finger and puts it into the child’s mouth. Older children and 
grown persons drink it. They also eat herring-spawn, which is believed to 
bring the rash out quickly. 

133. For the same purpose the ‘mouth’ parts of small barnacles 
(kiwé' taa) are powdered, mixed with water, and drunk. This will bring 
out the rash. When the skin begins to itch, they smear the whole body 
with ochre mixed with catfish oil. The body is also greased with skate- 
liver. Then the scabs drop off quickly. On account of the accompanying 
pains in the eyes the child is kept in a dark room. The sick child and its 
parents are isolated. The bedding and clothing, spoon and dish of the 
sick child are burned behind the houses. 

134. In cases of tonsilitis and diphtheria four snails (q/wada’dzEq) are 
collected. Each is put into a bundle of moss, the head slightly protruding. 
Then the snail’s head is introduced into the throat. It is believed that the 
snail licks off the spots and membranes. As a payment for this operation 
adentalium-shell is tied to each snail with a thread of yellow cedar-bark, 
and they are let go. 

135. Snails are opened, the intestines taken out, and the bodies placed 
on cuts, where they are allowed to dry. 

136. Worms in salmon-berries are an antidote against clam-poisoning 
(dé'sa). (The clams between Cape Caution and Shell Harbor at A‘x6'lis 
are said to be poisonous). 

PREGNANCY AND BIRTH. — 137. A woman who desires to have a child 
goes with her husband to a place where twins were born, and then she 
squats on hands and feet on that place. She eats four of the first olachen 
of the season roasted. Husband and wife go to rob the nest of a sparrow 
(gwé' tsa or ts!z’ sqwana) and take home a nest with the eggs. She eats 
the eggs, and spreads the material of the nest under her bedding. 
The best means is for the man to find a frog, that has been sitting for 
along time at a certain place. Then the woman must squat on the same 
place. 

138. The first indications of pregnancy are lassitude, sleepiness and 
loss of appetite. As soon as a woman is sure that she is pregnant, she 
begins to observe certain regulations. She must not do any hard work, 
because she would endanger the life of the child. 

139. She rises early in the morning, and is the first of the inmates of the 
house to open the door. This assures an easy delivery. 

140. She must sleep lying in the direction in which the planks of her 
bedroom run, not lying across the width of several planks, otherwise the 
child would be born in a lateral presentation. 
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141. Nobody is allowed to walk between her and the fire, otherwise the 
child would turn round and be born in a lateral presentation. 

142. She takes off the straps that are worn around the ankles py 
women, also her other rings and ear-ornaments. 

143. She must be careful about her food. She is allowed to eat dry 
salmon, fat and berries. She may eat food procured by any one, and she 
may attend feasts. 

144. If she has a desire for any particular kind of food, her husband 
tries to procure it for her, otherwise her child might have some bodily 
defect. 

145. She must not eat salmon eggs, because they are sticky, and would 
cause the child to stick in her body. For the same reason she must not 
chew gum. 

146. She must not eat squid, otherwise the child could not be born, 
because it would hold on like a squid; or it would have the itch and 
pimples. She must not eat sea-eggs, because the skin of the child would 
be rough, and delivery would be hard. 

147. She must not look at anything ugly, deformed or sick. If, per- 
chance, she should have seen such a thing, one of her friends or her hus- 
band rubs soft cedar-bark over it and moves it down along her back four 
times, without actually touching the skin, while she sits in the position 
as though giving birth. The friend says, ‘““This is what would have done 
it,” i. e., changed the form of the child, (ya ems hé *yuxdéxda, or yi ems 
hé' *yulax-sdéxda). Until the child is born the bark is kept in a corner of 
the house where no one walks. Then they move it four times over the 
child from head to foot. If there is the least defect in the child, they do 
the same. If the expectant mother should see a frog, it is moved down 
her back four times, and the same words are pronounced, otherwise the 
child would be sickly, and would have a yellow skin like that of a frog. If 
she should see a squid, it is moved down her back four times; otherwise 
the child would stick or take an abnormal position, like the contracting 
body of the squid. Then the squid is buried at a dry place under a tree, 
that nobody may step over it. The ends of four tentacles, four fingers 
long, are dried and kept until after the child is born. The latter precaution 
is also taken when her husband sees a squid. These are then also moved 
down four times over the back of the child. 

148. If a pregnant woman sits down where a toad has been, the child 
will have warts. The husband must kill the toad and dry it. After delivery 
the dry toad is passed four times across the child’s belly. 

149. If a pregnant woman sees a snail (without house, g/wad’ dzeq), the 
child’s eyes will be inflamed and full of slime like those of a snail. 

150. The mother must not make basketry; and her husband must not 
make kelp lines, twist cedar twigs for ropes, or sew boards or canoes; 
otherwise the navel string would be twisted around the child. She may 
make mats, however. She must not shred cedar-bark because it is hard 
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work, and because the bark is sticky. She most not split fish, otherwise 
she would have deformed twins. She may work on halibut, pick and dry 
berries, dig roots, and gather and eat clams. The Aw’ k-/enox“, Koskimo, 
Gwa'ts!enox“, Newettee, Na’ k!wax-da‘x", Gwa'si'la, and Dza’wadrénox", 
forbid her passing in front of the winter dance house. She must pass it 
below high water mark. The Kwakiutl permit her to pass and enter the 
winter dance house. 

151. The father must avoid seeing anything ungainly. If he should see 
aperson die, his wife must also go to see the dying one. Then soft undyed 
cedar is rubbed over the person, and it is passed down the woman’s back 
four times. Otherwise the child would moan, like one dying. 

152. If the man or woman see a chiton (Cryptochiton, ¢/a’nzs) either 
on the beach or gathered in baskets, they burn four of them. The ashes 
ate kept and just before delivery they are mixed with water, which the 
mother drinks. As chitons bend up when they dry up, it is believed that 
their sight would make the child bend up and assume a lateral position. 

153. If the husband should shoot a deer, seal or some other animal, 
through the heart, he must wipe off the foam that comes out of its mouth 
and nose, and move it down his wife’s back four times, otherwise the 
child would foam in the same manner as the dying game does. The same 
is done with anything that is unsightly or with an animal the head of 
which is covered with blood. The prospective mother must not eat of 
any animal shot through the heart. If she should do so she is treated 
with the foam as here described. See R 649. 

154. If a woman is pregnant for the first time, she gathers four pebbles 
on the beach, which she puts under her garments. She lets them drop 
down, and prays, “May I be like these.” (hé’Len gwé k-ilaréda). This 
secures an easy delivery. If she desires to have a boy, she places arrows 
or a bailer under her bed and eats the tips of clams. Qualmishness and 
lack of appetite are believed to be signs that the child will be a girl. 
Sleeplessness and good appetite indicate that it will be a boy. 

155. She prays to the tips of four young hemlock-trees for an easy 
delivery. These tips are not cut off but held in the right hand. Sometimes 
the tips are cut off and placed with their ends eastward. After the prayer 
they are placed under the trees from which they were taken. During the 
whole period of her pregnancy, she washes every fourth day, rubbing her 
body with hemlock-branches. This is done at a pond back of the village. 
This prevents the birth of twins. 

156. Pregnancy lasts ten moons after the last period. At the first 
appearance of the new moon, before the birth of the child (in the last 
month of her pregnancy), she goes outside and prays to the moon for an 
easy delivery. This is done four times four days apart. The child is 
generally born at full moon of that month. One moon before delivery, and 
during the last moon, she drinks water in which roots of nettles, a 
snake’s tail, toad’s toes, or the seeds of Peucedanum have been rubbed. 
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157. Shortly before the time of delivery she takes off her bracelets ang 
opens her braids. In order to insure an easy delivery, she drinks varioys 
mixtures. When she is about to deliver, the four dried pieces from the 
ends of the tentacles of the squid (see 146, 147) are burned. The ashes are 
mixed with water, which she drinks. This is believed to have the effec 
of making the child not hold on to her like the squid to the rock. Ip. 
mediately after this the tail of a deer is burnt and the ashes are drunk iy 
the same manner. This has the effect of making the child jump forth like 
a deer. — Also, the tail of a deer, the ends of four arms of the squid, the tip 
of the tail of a snake, four chitons and the feet of a toad are passed over 
the back of the woman at the time when she is about to give birth 
(Details and variants R 649—651.) 

If the delivery is hard, the husband burns some sea-weed (L/E’sx!Ek*) 
The ashes are mixed with water and taken. The kelp is also heated and 
applied to the stomach and to the small of the back. Because it is slimy 
it will cause the child to slip out easily. The husband gathers four 
q/etaya'tsé (a small crustacean which moves in violent jumps). The 
woman must swallow four of these alive. Then the child will jump out 

158. When delivery is hard, the husband cuts off the tips of yew-wood 
wedges which he has made very smooth. Then he puts them into the 
woman’s mouth as far as he can until she vomits. These means are used 
also to facilitate the expulsion of the afterbirth. See R 652. 

159. The child’s cradle is made shortly before the time of birth bya 
man, but not by the child’s father. Four days after birth the child is put 
into the cradle. The first signs of labor are noticed four days before 
delivery. About a day before delivery the pains decrease. 

160. When the time of delivery approaches, the woman is either taken 
outside, or all the other inhabitants leave the house. If a sick person is in 
the house she must go out, because a single drop of blood left in the house 
would make the condition of the patient worse. During the whole period 
of labor her husband must walk from house to house, entering slowly 
through the rear door, and going out quickly through the front door 
Everybody must keep quiet, that the child may not be afraid to come 
One or two expert mid-wives (ma’ mayutsélaé’ nox“ ) stay with the woman 
They dig a pit, and preferably the husband, but generally one of the 
mid-wives sits down on the edge, stretching her legs across so that her 
feet and the calves of her legs rest on the opposite edge of the pit. Then she 
spreads her legs. The woman who is about to be confined sits down in 
her lap, straddling her legs so that both her own legs hang down in the 
pit. The two women clasp each other’s arms tightly. The second mid- 
wife squats behind the one who is about to be confined, pressing her 
knees against her back, and embracing her closely, so that her right arm 
passes over the right shoulder, her left arm under the left shoulder, of 
her friend. If there is only one mid-wife, she sits on the pit in the same 
position, but she holds the mother around the waist, while the latter 
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embraces her neck and leans her head on her shoulder. Then the mid-wife 
blows down the mother’s neck in order to produce a quick and easy 
delivery. She also presses downward as the child descends. The pit is 
lined with soft, undyed cedar-bark (k-a’dzek“). The child is allowed to 
drop into the pit, and is left there until after the afterbirth has been 
expelled. (B 96, 573—74, R 650 et seq.) 

161. The child, when taken out of the pit, is taken on the right arm, 
otherwise it would be left-handed. 

162. As soon as the afterbirth has been expelled, the mother is put to 
bed. The navel-string is tied at two places with sinew from the neck of 
a deer. It is placed across a wedge and cut between the ligatures with 
shells of the mussel or of the scallop (xa’msEmék-in). Recently iron 
knives and scissors have been used for this purpose. See R 652. 

162a. Some ochre is put into the mouth of the new-born infant to 
make its bowels move. See R. 652. 

162b. It is washed in a chamber vessel filled with diluted urine as a 
protection against sickness. R 668. 

163. For twelve days the mother is not allowed to eat fresh fish. She 
drinks soup made of dry clams, and makes hot applications of Lonicera 
involucrata Rich. Banks (z/eqg/Exd'léems) and elderberry leaves 
(ts!@ x-mis) on the breasts to produce a flow of milk. Until the mother 
has milk the child is given a piece of seal-blubber or the foot of a large 
clam to suck at. 

164. The afterbirth is wrapped up and kept in the house for four days. 
On the fifth day, early in the morning, a smooth, sharp twig of yew- 
wood, about four inches long, is inserted in the end of the navel-string, 
which is tied around the twig with sinew from the neck of the deer. Then 
grease is smeared over it, and it is strewn with ashes. This has the effect 
of making the navel-cord dry up quickly and the child to have a smooth 
navel. On the fifth morning four layers of cedar-bark are wrapped around 
the afterbirth. Then, while it is still early in the morning, it is buried at 
aplace where people will walk over it. This insures health to the child. 
See R 653, 654. 

165. That of a boy is in most cases buried in front of the house-door, 
that of a girl at high-water mark. It is believed that this will make the 
girl an expert clam-digger. (B ’96, 574.) 

166. The afterbirth of boys is sometimes exposed at places where 
ravens will eat it. Then the boys will be able to see the future. See R606. 

167. On the day when the after-birth is buried the septum of the nose 
of both boys and girls, is perforated. It is believed that this keeps away 
sickness and ghosts. Four days after this the lobes of the ears are perforated. 

168. The beak of the raven is burned and the ashes are rubbed on the 
chest and on the back of the child. Since the raven knows everything 
and has great supernatural powers, the child will also obtain great 
powers as a seer (dd x“ts/Es). 
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169. Children born deformed belong to the fish. (B ’96, 574). See R 606, 

170. After the child is born, and when it utters its first cry, a smooth 
pebble is put on its mouth; then it will be a quiet child. 

171. It is washed with water taken from the top of an old stump. This 
will also help to make it quiet and lie still in its cradle. 

172. Later on the mother gathers sallal berries that are left on the 
bushes after the berrying season. She burns them, and puts the ashes op 
the child to make it quiet. 

173. Mé xmexés put on the cradle keeps the child quiet. 

174. The dried intestines of four bats (or one bat) which were killed 
by the father before the child was born, are dried by the fire and placed 
in the cradle, one on each side of the head, one near each foot; or a bat js 
placed under the head of the child on the right-hand side of the cradle, 
Then the infant will sleep all day like the bats. 

175. Scrapings from the outside bottom of the large chamber-vessel 
(that stands near the doorway, and into which the small ones are emptied) 
are burned in a shell and rubbed on the temples of the child. 

176. With shredded, undyed cedar-bark the mother rubs off the algae 
from old canoes and puts the bark into the cradle of the child. All this 
serves to make the child quiet. 

177. The mother chews sprouts of salmon-berry, and spits the juice 
on the child to make it grow as quickly as the sprouts. 

178. She gathers mussel-shells in shell-mounds, grinds them, and 
smears the dust on the child’s temples. As the shells do not decay for a 
long time, so the child will live to be very old. 

179. The mother puts flies on the child’s eyebrows to make them 
beautiful. 

180. Clothing and other property placed in the cradle will make the 
child wealthy. For this and the following see also R 697. 

181. A piece of the umbilical cord placed in a box containing blankets 
or a copper and clothing will make the child wealthy. See R 655. 

182. If the parents wish the child to become a clever and strong 
workman, it is washed in a basin made of the shell of a spidercrab 
(k: lt’ nwis ). 

183. If sea-grass, (leq"10'q!/wai.e. young leq“teq/ tte’ n) is placed in the 
bottom of the cradle, the child will be strong, because the plant is firmly 
attached to the bottom. 

184. If the right fore-paw of a raccoon is placed on the palm of the right 
hand of an infant, it will be industrious, like the raccoon that is moving 


about all the time. 

185. If the right fore-paw of a beaver is placed on the palm of the right 
hand of an infant boy, he will be industrious. 

186. If the right fore-paw of a bear is placed on the palm of the right 
hand of an infant girl, she will be successful in picking berries and digging 
clams. 
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187. If the right fore-paw of a squirrel is placed on the palm of the 
right hand of an infant, he will be a good climber. All this is done four 
times. 

188. To make a child a good climber and a good runner, the intestines 
and the paw of a squirrel or of an ermine are wrapped around it. The 
small intestines of these animals will cause the child to require little food. 
The theory is that the child inherits (hé’la = to hire, to engage) these 
qualities from the animal. 

189. If a bow with arrow in place is put on an infant boy’s chest, he will 
bea good marksman. 

190. If the father shoots an arrow into the after-birth of a boy, the 
latter will be a good marksman. 

191. The father ties the dried navel-string of his son around his right 
wrist. Then he does some work, like woodwork, painting, making toy 
canoes, etc. This makes the boy successful in the particular kind of work 
that the father is doing. Work on toy canoes will make the boy a good 
canoe-builder. 

192. A boy’s navel-string may also be attached to a mask or to a knife, 
which are then used by a good dancer or carver, as the case may be. Then 
the child will become a good dancer or carver. If it is desired to make a boy 
a good singer, his navel-string is inserted in a hole drilled in the end of 
the baton of the singing-master or he is placed four times in a drum 
which is beaten gently. It is placed between the prongs of a sealing har- 
poon to make him a good sealer; or it is tied to a sealer’s paddle. To make 
him a good canoe builder it is attached to a canoe builder’s adze; or 
it is placed into the neckring of a sealer or a canoe maker; etc. See 
R 697 —699. 

193. The boy is taken every morning to the singing-master while he is 
taking his breakfast. The singing-master moves his baton once down the 
tight side of the boy’s body once down the left side, once more down the 
tight side, and once more down the left side. Then he givesthe child some 
of his food. 

194. A song-leader who wishes his son to take his place lets him sit by 
his left side while he is eating. He holds his baton in his hands while the 
food is standing in front of him. When the boy is eating, he strikes with 
the baton first to the boy’s right, and then to his left, and sings a song. 
This is called k-a'ta. 

195. The mother ties the dried navel-string of her daughter around her 
tight wrist and does basketry or other work. This makes the girl skilful 
in the particular kind of work that the mother is doing. 

196. The eyes of afishhawk are rubbed over the eyes of a child while 
itis asleep to improve its eyesight. 

197. Large blue flies are caught and allowed to buzz four mornings near 
the eves of the child to make it learn the use of its eyes quickly. (All these 
methods of treatment are called pe’ spatq!ala.) 
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198. Salmon-liver is put on the face of a new-born infant and is rubbeg J beco™ 
on its body that the child may have a light complexion. The liver is le J she ™ 
on for four days, then it is wiped off with undyed shredded cedar-bark every 
and new salmon-liver is put on, which stays on another four days. This J See 2! 


procedure is repeated four times. Then the cedar-bark which has beep 209 
used for rubbing off the children is carried to four Scotch fir trees } R. PP 
(Tsuga Mertensiana Bong. Carr). Slits are made in the bark, and the 210 
cedar-bark is pushed under it. Then the cut is closed with gum of the same | cold ¥ 
tree. This will make the skin of the children as white as the inner bark of 211 
the tree. See also R 697—699. it, in 

199. In order to make the children have long hair, they dip blackberry 212 


vines (dodé’ gwig-a*é) into catfish oil and anoint the children’s hair with fof tw 
it. The roots of Scirpus microcarpus Presl. (k-/a’k-!ela*mé) are used in § 973; | 


the same way. 21: 

200. The scalp is washed with an infusion of hellebore ground on § times 
sandstone to prevent the hair from falling out. This is put on every 21 
fourth day. the f 

201. The inner part (*meg-i's) of a fern called zate’n is ground on | while 
sandstone and rubbed on the head to prevent the hair from falling out. J hawk 
The root of this plant is very hard to pull out, and it will be just as hard — towa 
to pull out the hair. did i 

202. Skunk-cabbage root ground on sandstone, and ground kelp J ‘mf 
(which has very long leaves) are also rubbed on the scalp to make the | bec 
hair grow. 21 

203. If the mother, during the period of pregnancy, has seen a snail, born 
the child’s eyes will be inflamed. Then the intestines are taken out of the suffi 
snail. The body of the snail is burnt and the ashes are mixed with catfish =t 
oil and smeared on the eyelids of the child. 2] 

204. When a child is born with a defect (a*ya‘mé/ela) the parents must (dog 
find out what taboo they have broken. When a new-born child has or ¢ 
warts like strawberries the parents have broken a strawberry taboo. Log 

205. If an infant is sickly, the skin of a raven is placed under its head 2: 
or on its chest, because it is believed that ravens never die of sickness. put 

206. For four days the mother licks the child’s face. For the same period and 
the body of the infant is smeared with the lochia. This keeps sickness and 
away. The body is also blackened with the ashes of an old blanket mixed pro 
with catfish oil. - 

207. A young man married a Koskimo woman. He went hunting while hin 
his wife was pregnant. Although he had been warned not to do so, he hac 
clubbed a sealion, and its eyes dropped out of the head. When the baby hin 
was born there were no bones in the skull and the eyes hung out (a*ya’- str 
mé tElasa kwé’ xeEk“ L!é’ xen = made unfortunate by the clubbed sealion.) ger 


208. The eyes are pulled upward and outward to make them large. The oe 

face is smoothed by massage. In girls the muscles of the forearm and ol 
° » 

the calves of the leg are rubbed upward, that her arms and legs maj Pa 
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become slender and graceful, not thick and like those of a man, and that 
she may be able to wear small bracelets and anklets All this is repeated 
every time the infant is taken out of the cradle until it is ten months old. 
See also R 668. 

209. The head of the infant is deformed, as has been described in 
R. pp. 657 et seq. 

210. For four months the child is washed in warm water, after that, in 
cold water. 

211. When the cradle is not in use, it is hung up with all the bedding in 
it, in the smoke, from a rafter. 

212. The cradle of one child may be used for the next child. The cradle 
of twins is never used for other children. For details see R 658, 672, 
673, 692. 

213. When a baby cries all the time they move a bird over it four 
times. 

214. When a child was crying all the time a man from Newettee advised 
the father to shoot a hawk. He said the mother must have hurt a hawk 
while pregnant. He placed the child on its stomach, and moved the dead 
hawk four times down the back, the head of the hawk held downward 
towards the small of the back. Every time he said, ‘“That is the way you 
did it”, (ya ems hé’ *yuxdéx). He burned four feathers and blackened the 
temples with the ashes. This was repeated for four days. The child 
became better and ‘‘we began to believe it.”’ 

215. A. new-born boy is first given the name of the place where he is 
born. Girls are named the same way, but with the ending -ga (““woman’’) 
suffixed to the place name. This name is kept for ten moons (hé' logwila 
= the right time) 

216. The boys are called wa’ watk-iné (treasure), ‘wa’ salaas or ‘wa’ dzit 
(dog-owner; because their parents consider themselves like their slaves 
or dogs), £0’gwé (treasure); girls are called a’daga (mistress), até’nega, 
Ld gwega (treasure) ‘wa’ dzedalaga (dog-mistress). 

217. Ten moons after birth a festival is celebrated, at which straps are 
put around the ankles of the child, under the knees, around the wrists, 
and above the elbows, and at which his or her face is painted with ochre 
and the hair singed off. The paint and the smell of the singed hair is 
protection against disease and pains. According to tradition, this custom 
was instituted by the Thunder-bird when the animals made war upon 
him, hiding in an artificial whale. In vain the Thunder-bird’s four sons 
had tried to lift the whale, but had been drowned by it. Then, before he 
himself and his wife tried to lift the whale, he put the ““Thunder-bird- 
straps” on his infant, which was just ten months old, saying that future 
generations would do the same!. At the same time the child’s hair is 


1 F. Boas and G. Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts. Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, Vol. III. p. 315. 
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singed off over a comb which is held close to the scalp. Then the whole 
head and face are painted with red ochre. This is believed to be , 
protection against scabs and boils. At this festival a name is givey 
to the child. (g-i’ntexxé* or hé'logwilaxxé*). After the ceremony the 
child’s parents must distribute red ochre among all the invited guests, 
men, women, and children, and give to all of them handkerchiefs to 
tie around their heads. Finally a handkerchief is also tied around the 
child’s head. See R 653, Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. III, pp. 115 et seq. 

218. There is a saying that every person’s head is painted twice, 
— once when he is ten months old, and then when he is dead. 

219. A woman who desires no more children eats meat of the whale. 
because it is believed that whales do not bring forth young. 

220. A woman who wants no more children ties four ropes of a box 
across the stomach. These are believed to cut the womb. 

221. She has the after-birth buried at high or low water mark in order 
to “drown further births’’. 

222. She bites four times the afterbirth or the end of the navel-string, 
before it is cut and thus ends further births. 

223. The string is cut with a knife of copper or a piece of copper is put 
on the end of the navel-string or buried with the afterbirth. As copper 
ends everything, it puts an end to her births. 

224. If they drink cold water at the time of the first birth, they will 
have no more children. 

224a. Lizards are used for the cure of barrenness. One male and one 
female are tied together, chest against chest, and carried for four days, 
tied to the waist. Then the feet are chewed with four morsels of food by 
the husband and swallowed by the wife before cohabitation. R 645—648. 

225. If the children of a couple always die while very young, the little 
finger of the last child to die is wound with a string. A notch is cut in the 
upper rim of the burial box, in which the finger is placed. Then the cover 
is put on, and the finger is cut off. It is hidden in the woods so that 
nobody may find it. The body of the child is placed on a new tree, not 
on the tree on which other children are put. (B ’96, 580.) 

226. It is lucky for children to be born at new moon. It is also lucky for 
a child to be born at full moon. Then it will be healthy and wise (lucky ?). 

227. Achild born at night-time will not live long. 

228. If a child is born with a birth-mark similar to that of a deceased 
relative, it is believed to be the same person reborn. 

229. Boys are required to bathe in cold water even in winter when there 
is ice on the water (x/z’ mxstalis ). They used to sit for a long time in the 
water. Boys who were to be warriors would stab themselves with sharp 
bones after coming out of the water. 

230. The owl gé’gogo is believed to attack young children; therefore 
when parents carrying their children see or hear one of them, they will 
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shout, “This child is getting gray on one side, my dear!” (laa’mk: 5 gun6- 
temg-a wi sak: gastat’). The owls are children, and it is believed that 
these words will deceive them, so that they will believe that the children 
are old people. 

231. In olden times princesses wished to have narrow waists (ha’ yaloqwa 
ga’s hé' lokwe* ). They used to walk from Fort Rupert to a rock called 
0d mias east of K-/a’qa. It stood in front of a bluff. They had to walk 
between the bluff and the rock. The space used to be very narrow but it 
is wider now because the detached rock has tilted over away from the 
bluff. 

TWINS. 232. The birth of twins is considered a wonderful event. The 
twins are believed to be endowed with supernatural power. It is believed 
that twins of the same sex are salmon that have taken the form of man. 
Their mother-marks are considered as scars of wounds which they 
received when they were harpooned while still in the shape of salmon. 
B’89, 847; B ’g0, 614, see also R 673 et seq.; 713 et seq.) 

233. They are guarded against going too near the water, as it is 
believed that they might be retransformed into salmon.! (B ’89, 847). 

234. If a pregnant woman and her husband feel itchy and have pimples, 
itis a sign that she will bear twins. 

235. As soon as they suspect that they will have twins, they do not 
90 out in the canoe and do not walk on the beach and on the bank of the 
river. 

236. As soon as the twins are born, the children of the village are taken 
to the mother of the twins, who puts her hands on their faces, and rubs 
their cheeks and eyes. Then the children’s eyes will never be sore. Accord- 
ing to others this is done on the eighth day after birth when the head- 
bands are changed the second time. R 667. 

237. Two boxes are made and carved and painted with exactly the 

same designs. They serve as wash-basins for the twins. Their cradles are 
also made on exactly the same pattern. A fine new mat is hung up at the 
head end of the bed. Then the tip of a spruce-tree is cut. The lower 
branches are cut off, and only those near the tip are left on. These are 
hung with shredded cedar-bark, undyed and dyed red. Tail-feathers of 
the eagle with tips painted red are attached all around the mat. The 
twins are painted red all over. The double cradle of twins is described 
in R p. 673. 
238. Among the Nage’ mg-ilisala wing feathers of the gull are used in 
place of tail feathers of the eagle; the father dances every morning during 
the first four days, carrying a large square rattle painted red and decorated 
with gull feathers His face is painted red. The rattle is rocked from right 
to left being first raised with one hand, then with the other. (see B ’go, 
614; see also 263). 

' See F. Boas and G. Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts. Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Vol. III, p. 375. 
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239. The mother should not nurse twins but bring them up on horse. 


25 
clams. to be 

240. ‘They are always washed in cold water. forbi 

241. When the children are four days old, they are given in charge of 25 
some other woman, and the parents retire to a small house that is built a fir 
for them behind the village. There must be no chink in the walls of this 25 
house, so that no sunlight may enter it, otherwise their eyes would be must 
sore. They put on new garments and wear painted hats. Their faces are of ot 
painted red. They must keep the hats on their heads all the time, inside 25 
the house as well as outside, so that the light may not strike their faces. The 
All day long they sit in the house, facing the east. They must not do 2 
any work (B ’go, 610; B ’96, 574). weed 

242. When one of them has to leave the house, the other one must go 28 
along. The woman goes first. Before passing through the door they must adie 
turn four times, and they must put the right foot out first. They walk the 
slowly. They enter in the same manner. che. 

243. They have each a small carved eating-dish and a carved grease- mat 
dish. They must eat not more than twice a day, in the morning and in the 2 
evening, and a little only. ee 

244. Four times, at intervals of four days, they must undergo a cete- fatl 


monial washing with hemlock-branches. This purification isin charge of two the 
old women, who also comb the hair of the couple. They are not allowed 


or 4 
to touch their hair. Both husband and wife have to pass through a ring fou 
of white cedar-bark. (see 276). After this the washing is repeated at every to | 
new moon until twelve (sixteen?) moons have passed. During all this wh 
time they live in the small house. giv 
245. After the fourth washing they return to the village. At this time ; 
they give the clothing that they have worn during the period of separation cer 
to the women who attended to their purification. They continue to wear is | 
hats until the twelve (sixteen?) months have passed. tak 
246. The children are taken care of by one of the women of the village. col 
Their bodies are always painted red. They wear rings of red cedar-bark Th 
on their heads. White feathers are put into these rings. tw 
247. At the end of twelve months the parents put a hammer and sid 
wedges into a basket, which the mother takes on her back and carries into wi 
the woods. Then the father drives the wedges into a tree, asking it to th 
permit them to work again after a lapse of four months. At the same time Be 
the parents give a feast, at which they give away the boards of their tu 
house and all that the house contains. til 
248. At this time the children receive their first names. Boys are m 
generally called Ya’ yixwé, and girls Ya’ yixwéga. These are considered as th 
salmon names. sh 
249. During the first sixteen days the parents rub their bodies on the in 
trunks of trees, as a protection against sickness, particularly against 
pains in the back. in 
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250. During this time they must keep apart, and each must pretend 
to be married to a log, with which they lie down every night. They are 
forbidden to touch each other. 

251. During the whole period of twelve months they must not go near 
a fire in which fern-roots are being roasted. 

252. They must not borrow canoes and paddles from other people, and 
must use bucket and dishes of their own. If they should use the belongings 
of other persons, the latter would also have twin children. 

253. They must not eat fresh fish, and must not drink warm water. 
They may eat fresh berries, and meat of deer, seal, and bear. 

254. If they should catch fish, pick berries, or kill game, the berries 
would cease to grow, and fish and game would disappear. 

255. It is believed that the birth of twins will produce permanent back- 
ache in the parents. In order to avert this, the man, a short time after 
the birth, induces a young man to have intercourse with his wife, while 
she, in turn, procures a girl for her husband. It is believed that in this 
manner the back-ache is transferred to these two people (see 249). 

256. If the parents of twins do not want to obey all these rules, they 
must announce their intention to the chief and to all those men who are 
fathers of twins. Then, on the fourth day after the birth of the children, 
the parents are taken out by the people. The father must carry a paddle 
or a harpoon, the mother a basket or a digging stick. They are led through 
four houses, turning to the left and leaving the fire on their right (opposite 
to the usual circuit). The leader of the procession carries a paddle with 
which he cuts all the cobwebs in the houses. After this the parents must 
give away property. 

257. The following is probably a more detailed description of the same 
ceremony: On the fourth day after the birth of twins a man is engaged who 
is himself one of twins. He carries the children on his arms. His wife 
takes a paddle of yew-wood and goes ahead of him to cut with it the 
cobwebs in the houses. In this way they make a circuit of four houses. 
The mother of the twins carries the copper of the man who carries the 
twins. If he has no copper, she must take something else that is con- 
sidered of value, in order to secure good luck for herself and for the person 
who carries the children. They make the circuit of the four houses, so 
that the right hand is on the inner side. This is repeated four mornings. 
Before the father and the mother of the twins enter the house they must 
turn. Inside of the door a woman is standing who holds a cedar-bark 
ting. The parents must step through the ring, first the father, then the 
mother. While stepping through the ring they turn to the right. During 
the circuit of the four houses the people of the tribe go ahead of them, 
shouting, heya’, heya’! This is the cry of the salmon. Before they go out 
in the morning the heads of the parents are sprinkled with water. 

257a. Poor people or those who wish to avoid the prescriptions regard- 
ing twins, have them choked immediately after death. R 686. 
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257 b. Twins who die or are killed as infants are painted red. The bodies | fathet 
are taken out of a hole in the right-hand side of the wall of the house be wa: 


and placed in two boxes of equal size. See R 686 et seq. After 

258. Twins influence the weather. When fair weather is desired, their 268 
bodies are painted red, they are dressed nicely, and taken out-doors will h 
When rain is desired, because the rivers are too low for a good salmon. 209 
run, the twins are washed, their hair is oiled, and their bodies are painted any i 
red and black. Thus they are taken out-doors. 209 

259. When they get older, their influence on the weather increases. must 
When it is foggy, one of the twins may act as though he gathered the fog See 
in his hat, which he then presses against his chest. It is believed that by PU 
doing so he puts the fog into his body, and that it will clear up (see no. 5531). in th 

260. When a certain wind is desired, he cuts off the top of a kelp and strict 
shouts down into the water through the kelp tube four times, calling the she d 
wind. Between each call he turns around once, turning to the left (see appe 
also no. 553d). bark 

261. While children, they are able to summon any wind by motions of 7 
their hands. (B ’89, 847; B ’go, 614). Shei 

262. When there is no run of salmon, one of the twins will go down to who 
the river and invite his tribe (i. e., the salmon) to come. He drags his befor 
hair through the water. It is said that his hair is like a line by means of and 
which he draws the salmon to the river or up the river. et 

263. Twins can also cure diseases. The Naqge’ mg-ilisala, when doing so, whil 
use a large square rattle. (see also 238; B ’89, 847). at 11 

264. After death twins go back to the salmon. thirt 

265. The olachen twin children have very small little fingers. Those om 
of salmon children are larger. sour 

206. Four days after the birth of twins, the parents walk around into 
turning contra-clockwise. They wear long eagle feathers on the head and mak 
ornaments of red cedar-bark At one time during these four days, the ther 
old Na'idem came into the house and sat down in the middle. He said, con! 
“T hear our daughter has given birth to twins. Give the children to me ‘ 


dors . ey whe 
so that I may see them.’’ His eyes were very bad. The children’s mother 


; . ‘ ; : la’ 
gave them to him and while he was looking at the children he spoke in (4 


murmurs. Then he said, “‘I have to look at their fingers to see what they , 
are.”’ He was talking to the children as though they were grown up. First _ 
he took up the right hand of one of the twins, a boy, and looked at his whe 
little finger. Then he said, ‘“‘You have come from your home to love us. . 
You are an olachen and your name is Ya’ yixwé.”’ The other one wasa little pags 
girl and he called her Ya’ yixwéga. He said to the parents, ““You must tha 
give them these names.” tha 

207. A man named Q/0'mx-ut sent word to the grandfather of twins ced 
and asked him to perform the ceremony according to the old customs. . 
Q/0'mx-ut was carrying the children around four houses walking in the bat 
direction opposite to the ordinary ceremonial circuit, clockwise. The hol 
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father was forbidden to touch his own children. The children were not to 
be washed in hot water. Their mother washed them in luke-warm water. 
After that Q/0'mx-ut washed them. 

268. The shaman who feels for sickness may predict whether a woman 
will have twins or not. 

269. Twins must be treated with particular care because they resent 
any ill treatment. 

269a. When a mother of twins is pregnant again, she and her husband 
must paint their faces with red ochre. The child is called Salmon-Tail. 
See R 692. 

PUBERTY. — 270. When a girl reaches maturity, she must stay quietly 
in the house for four days. During this period there are no severe re- 
strictions. She may sit near the fire, and she is allowed to eat as much as 
she desires, although generally she feels depressed and has not much 
appetite. The menstrual blood is caught in a diaper of shredded cedar- 
bark. See R 699. 

271. After four days have elapsed, the period of purification begins. 
She is placed in charge of an elderly woman, a relative, but not her mother, 
who performs all the prescribed rites. On the morning of the fifth day 
before the ravens rise, and again on the morning of the ninth, thirteenth, 
and seventeenth day, she is washed and purified by this woman by being 
passed through a ring of white, shredded cedar-bark. Time is beaten 
while this is being done. These washings are repeated four times more 
at intervals of eight days: that is, on the morning of the twenty-fifth, 
thirty-third, forty-first, and forty-ninth day. 

272. On the evening before the first washing the old woman gathers 
four smooth diorite (tsgiils?) pebbles. The next morning she puts them 
into the fire. When they are hot, she takes them up with a pair of tongs, 
making the motion of taking the stones three times, but really lifting 
them the fourth time. Then she puts them in the same manner into a box 
containing water. 

273. Care must be taken that this water does not come from a place 
where nettles grow, otherwise the girl’s body would itch in after life 
(ta slax:*it, fa’ xa to itch). 

274. The stones are heated carefully, for if one of them should crack, it 
would portend a short life for the girl. On the other hand, if they remain 
whole, she will live to be very old. 

275. During this time the girl sits facing the east. When the water is 
warm the woman sprinkles it on her head four times, praying (ts/£’lwaqa) 
that she may grow up to be healthy, strong, industrious, and wealthy, and 
that she may have a good husband. Then the girl is wiped with undyed 
cedar-bark. 

276. A loose ring about 70 cm. in diameter of undyed shredded cedar- 
bark is made, and the woman, after drying the girl, takes up the ring and 
holds it over her head and turns to the left once (i. e., counter-clockwise). 
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The girl turns in the same direction at the same time. This is repeated 20, 
three times. The fourth time she puts it over her head and wipes her body 9 wate 
with the ring down to her feet, and the girl steps out of the ring, the right 20. 
foot first, and then turns four times to the right. The old woman also time 
turns. food 
277. Then the girl is placed in a small room (é xEndats!é) which is put 29, 
up for this purpose in the right-hand rear corner of the house.! Then she J wise 
sits down on a mat, leaning against a back-board, facing the door of the 20. 
house. child 
278. She wears four strings of mountain-goat wool around each wrist, 29 
four under the knees, four around the ankles. bed. 
279. She has a hat on her head, which protects her eyes against light, 29 
otherwise she would become blind in later life, or at least she would have 29 
red eyes. Four tassels of mountain-goat wool are sewed to the top of the near 
hat. out f 
280. She wears a belt of cedar-bark, so that she may have a slender see tl 
waist. She also wears an apron of cedar-bark. 29 
281. A wide belt of mountain-goat wool furnished with holes for the 29 
nipples is worn across the breasts: this is to prevent her breasts from being have 
too full. 30 
282. Her two braids fall down in front of her shoulders. There are four pull 
tassels of wool at the end of each. She has a scratcher of copper to J i of 
scratch her head. If she should touch her hair with her fingers, the skin 30 
would always be rough. rivet 
283. She drinks water through the wing-bone of an eagle (nd’gayo) 30 
so that she may not take too much at one mouthful. Otherwise she would salm 
have a stout belly. 30 
284. She always rubs her face and her waist with catfish oil scented with rece! 
Heracleum lanatum, and afterwards wipes herself with soft cedar-bark. 30 
285. She keeps tallow in the mouth all the time, so as not to be thirsty. wool 
She must always look down in front of herself. gath 
286. There is no fire in her room, for if she should see the fire her eyes Mos! 
would turn red. She is not allowed to lie down in the day-time, while at (q!w 
night she may go to bed. unti 
287. Her face, the parting of her hair, and her hat must not be painted, 30 
otherwise her skin would become red. She wipes her face with undyed, J 1s ct 
shredded cedar-bark to make it white. trim 
288. Only her mother is allowed to enter her room. She takes her meals ] pull 
to her. scat 
289. She must not eat anything fresh, — no fresh fish, shell-fish, } cut: 
berries and roots, only those of the previous season. She is given only pain 
cold dried salmon, halibut and clams boiled in water. 3 
290. If she should eat warm food or fresh huckleberries, she would have up” 
bad teeth. Fresh food would also cause internal diseases. 8 
Ou: 


1 That is, to the right when looking from the door to the rear of the house 
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agi. She must take only four pieces of food and four mouthfuls of cold 
water at each meal. 

292. Her meals are at the time of low water. If she should not eat at the 
time of low water, or if she should eat too much, she would be greedy for 
food all her life. 

293. She speaks but very little, and slowly, and must not laugh, other- 
wise she would become talkative and a laugher. 

294. Hemlock and fern are put under her bed, that she may have many ° 
children, — as many as the hemlock and fern have leaves. 

5. If she does not want to have children, copper is placed under her 


2 


bed. 
290. She must rise every morning before the ravens cry. 


297. She leaves the room only to ease herself. Then she must not go 
near the fire, and she must walk very slowly. She must put her right foot 
out first and look straight ahead. She wears her hat so that she may not 
see the sun. She does not need to turn before passing through the doorway. 

298. She must not speak to any man. 

299. For four months she must not go near the sea, otherwise she would 
have boils on her legs. 

300. Children are sometimes sent into her room, and she will bite or 
pull their hair in order to make it grow more quickly. She licks their eyes 
in order to make them keen eyed. 

301. If she ate fresh salmon, the salmon would no longer go up the 
river. 

302. For four months she must not go near the river, otherwise the 
salmon would cease running. 

303. After the last washing, the woman who attended her is paid. She 
receives the old clothes and the hat of the girl. 

304. The tongs, stones, cedar-bark, the ring, and the ornaments of 
wool, also all her clothes, so far as they are soiled by menstrual fluid, are 
gathered and tied together, to be deposited in a dry place under stones. 
Most of the tribes deposit this material in a cave called Hiding-place 
(q!wé'g!wa‘laras pl. of q/u‘la’ Las) in Knight Inlet. The material was kept 
until an oppertunity offered to visit this place. 

305. At the close of the period of purification the hair over her forehead 
is cut to a length of from 10 to 20 cm. The eyebrows of the girl are 
trimmed with tweezers. All the hair under the upper rim of the orbits is 
pulled out, and the upper line is also made sharp by pulling out the 
scattering hair on the forehead near the eyebrows. Her finger-nails are 
cut at this time. She is given new clothing, and the parting of her hair is 
painted with ochre. 

306. At this time her father gives a potlatch, which is called “to pick 
up” that means that the girl’s clothing is thrown away and picked up by 
the people. At this potlatch the father gives away the boards of his 
house (L!z'mkwa), and the girl receives a name taken from her mother’s 
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family. It is one of the names that her mother gave to her father as part 
of her dower at the time of their marriage. 

307. The parents, during the period of purification of their daughter 
have no regulations to observe. 

308. If during this time there should be a sick person in the house, he 
is removed to another house, otherwise his condition would grow worse 

309. After a girl has finished her purification, she is expected to make 

‘ mats, baskets, etc., for her own use, and to do all kinds of woman’s work 
Her mother no longer provides for her. 

310. In olden times no tattooing was customary. 

MENSTRUATION. — 311. A woman, during her period, must not go 
near a sick person or a new-born child. If either is in a house in which a 
menstruating woman lives, they are taken out of the house. 

312. Formerly they hid the menstrual fluid, which is caught in a diaper 
of cedar-bark, in a dry place under a cedar-tree. If it should get wet, the 
woman would lose more blood. 

313. When the period is unduly prolonged, they use leaves of the thimble- 
berry (tsz’ gelmis) to catch the blood. It is believed that this shortens the 
period. 

314. A menstruating woman does not need to stay in her room. She 
must keep away from the sea and from the river, because otherwise the 
fish would cease to run. They are allowed to attend all festivals and the 
winter dance. 

315. She must not eat fresh fish and fresh clams. She must not work on 
fish. She may pick berries and dig roots. She may eat out of the same dish 
as others. 

DEATH !. — 316. A sick person is taken out of the house and placed in 
a house small, so that he may die there, or that he may be helped by 
Hai atilagas*. 

357. Sometimes the soul leaves the body before death. Then the person 
lies senseless in the house. 

318. When a death has occured in a house everbody must empty out 
all the water he has in the house. They must not drink of it, for it is 
believed that the drinking of the water would cause death. 

319. No fire is allowed to burn in a house while the body of a dead one 
is there. 

320. If a person dies while the people in the house are in bed and asleep, 
they are all called just before the person expires, and asked to rise, 
because it is considered unlucky if anybody is asleep while a person dies. 

321. All the food in the house that is in dishes is taken out, because any 
food in dishes is believed to belong to the deceased. 


1 See also R 705 et seq. 


* Hai‘atilagas (Woman setting right) is a term used to designate ghosts 
as well as all beneficent supernatural beings. 
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322. The body must not be taken out through the door, else other 
inmates would die soon. It is removed through a hole in the walls or lifted 
out through the roof. It is placed behind the house to be put into the 
coffin. (B 96, 575). See R 709. 

323. If the body were placed in the coffin in the house, the souls of other 
inmates of the house would enter the coffin too and all would die. 
(B '96, 575). 

324. If death occurs during the night the body is left in the house until 
daylight ; if it occurs during the day, it is removed at once (B ’96, 575). 

325. The Koskimo and Newettee place the body in the coffin in the 
house. Before doing so, the box is turned around four times. (B ’96, 577). 

326. If the coffin should prove to be too small for the body after it 
has been put in it may not be taken out again but must be squeezed in, 
even if it is necessary to break its neck or feet. (B ’96, 596). 

327. The head is placed at the edge where the bent sides of the box are 
sewed together, because the soul is believed to escape through the joint 
on the fourth day after death, passing through the place of the frontal 
fontanel (B ’96, 576.). The Koskimo cut a hole in the coffin for the soul 
to escape through it. In doirg so they raise the axe four times before 
cutting. This is the breathing hole of the soul (B ’96, 577). 

328. When the coffin is raised to be carried to the grave ground the 
women stop wailing, because their tears would recall the deceased. After 
the coffin has been placed the women resume their wailing (B ’96, 576). 

329. If a person dies in a house, the house must be purified after he has 
been buried. They go into the wcods and get spruce-wood and start a 
large fire in the middle of the house, until the house is full of smoke. It 
is believed that this drives away the ghosts. These always come im- 
mediately before the death of a person to fetch his soul. 

330. Sometimes the shamans dream that the souls (bex‘d'né*) are 
very poor, and that they request the survivors to burn food or clothing 
for them. 

331. When a respected young man dies who is liked by the people, the 
utensils which he used are placed next to his grave. If he was a harpooneer 
for instance, his canoe, harpoon, paddle, mat, harpoon-line; if he was 
a cannibal dancer, his ornaments of red cedar bark are deposited close 
to the grave (a’Leg-ila). If they want him to have the use of these things 
after death, they are burned. Sometimes even his house is burned. 
They burn near his grave also the best kind of food which has not been 
kept in the house for a long time, saying, ‘“O master! eat this.” (B ’89, 
40; B '96, 576). See R 709. 

331a. Objects made by a person are burnt after his or her death, 
provided they were still bring used by the maker. If they had been sold 
by him they are not burnt. See R 1330. 

332. The shaman stands near by, because he can see the soul of the dead. 
Sometimes he may say that other souls take away the food, and that the 
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soul for which it was intended was unable to get it. He may drive away 
the other souls, so as to enable the deceased to get the food intended fo; 
him. This is continued for four days. Clothing is also burnt by the grave. 

333. When a young man is dying, his father or mother will ask, “Js 
there still a thread of his life left ?”’ (sa' k-lagelil'maéx"), or, “Is any of 
his mind left ?’’ (sa’ x-sdi#*maédx“); and the people who watch the dying 
child will say, ““Now he has lost his mind,” (lad’ mk: tené’‘staét), or “Now 
he has gone to the other side (lad’mk- la‘dze'ndayu), that means into 
the world of the dead, or ‘““He has gone through” (/a’ xsd). 

334. The body of a person is washed by his rival. Anything used for 
witchcraft touched by this water loses its power. The rival paints the 
head red. He stays with the body until it is in the coffin. (B ’96, 575). 

335. The Koskimo do not mention the name of the dead person for a 
long time after his death. Sometimes it is entirely avoided. X-7']x*ét was 
one of their noblemen. He gave this name to his son. When the boy was 
about fourteen years old, his father died. The name has not been used 
since. The Kwakiutl have no taboo of the names of the deceased. 

330. In a feast for the dead given by the Koskimo a visitor was asked 
not to eat much. All the people were assembled and every one was given 
a dish full of steamed potatoes. After the feast everyone had to take his 
dish home. These together with the contents were thrown away. In 
explanation the Koskimo said that the feast is given not to the living 
but to the ghost. They said some prayer when the food was thrown away, 
but my informant did not know the contents. On the following day 
another chief invited the people to a feast. At this time the seats which 
have become vacant through death were filled again. 

337. Generally the relatives do not give feasts for the dead. 

338. When the chief gives a feast for a person who has died the relatives 
of the deceased have to invite him when one of the chief’s relatives dies. 

339. Wailing women let the hair hang down over the face, and look 
downward. The Kwakiutl women while wailing rub their cheeks slowly 
with the first three fingers, until bloody scratches are produced. (B ’06, 
576). Among the Koskimo wailing women scratch their faces with shells 
and not only in three lines on the cheeks as the Kwakiutl women do but 
also on the forehead. The Nd’ k!wax-da*x” scratch the face as a sign of 
mourning when a person is dangerously ill. The widow wipes her hair with 
the blood until it gets stiff and stands out on both sides of her face. She 
walks very slowly. 

340. At Fort Rupert the women wail in the house. Only recently 
they have begun to wail also in the woods.! The Koskimo women wail on 
the beach. It is assumed that if they do not wail properly, the dead one 
has been bewitched (/a’bedent). In cases of witchcraft they are not 
allowed to wail. 


! It is said that this is done on account of interference of the mission. 
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341. A witch must not weep over the person whom he has bewitched. 

342. The shamans are forbidden to wail. When they do so the super- 
natural power leaves them. 

343. After a person has died, the people are allowed to go into his 
bedroom and take whatever they please. They enter and look around; 
and after they have decided what they want to take, they sit down and 
wail, and then they take it away. This is done, because everything 
belonging to a person is cast off by his relatives. The same is done when 
a father or the mother dies: for then, as they say, the house is dead or 
broken. ‘i 

344. Graves are always on spruce-trees. Under the grave-boxes the 
branches are cut off, and gum runs down the trunk of the tree. After 
alittle while the gum is scraped off from the trunk of the tree as carefully 
as possible. (B 96, 576). 

345. Four days after a death a person belonging to another numaym! 
cuts the hair of the mourners, and the hair is burnt. This service is paid 
for heavily, because it is believed to shorten the life of the one who renders 
it. When the hair of a mourner is cut by one of his relatives, it is as 
though the throats of some members of the family were cut (B ’96, 576). 
See R 709. 

346. E’mas is a mask which is used in mourning-ceremonies. It is 
burned immediately after being used. The Nimkish (or one of their 
numaym! ?) use the thunder-bird mask for this purpose. 

347. When the body of a person who has died by accident or who has 
been lost cannot be found, they prepare a burial-place and decorate it in 
the usual’ way. Such a sham burial is called é mats/a. Nobody is allowed 
to walk behind such a grave, as by doing so he would express his desire 
to be buried in it (B ’96, 577). 

348. The bodies of twins are painted red all over. Four feathers are 
attached to the coffins. Nobody is allowed to wail for them. The surviving 
twin is washed in the water in which the body of the dead one was 
washed. (B ’96, 577). 

349. The widow’s house (hd' ‘dzats!/ésa a’ Emsila or aEmsi'lats!e) is built 
of spruce branches which are effective in keeping away ghosts. It has a 
roof sloping from the front backward (a’psgem). Sick people are placed 
in similar houses. Such houses are built on the side of the street opposite 
the village. Often these are made of mats only, preferably of those that 
hung around the bed of the deceased. The roof is made of the boards that 
were placed over his bed to keep the soot off. Sometimes widows, girls 
menstruating the first time and sick people are allowed to live in a corner 
of the large house (B ’96, 577). 

350. Widow or widower must use the blankets, mats, and kettle of the 
deceased one before they are burnt. (B ’96, 576). 
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351. On the evening of the third (fourth?) day after the death of he, 
husband the hair of the widow is cut. (B ’96, 577). 

352. Nobody is allowed to speak to a mourning widow or widowe 
Disobedience results in the death of a relative (B ?89, 839). 

353. The mourning widow or widower is fed twice a day at the time of 
low water with salmon caught the preceding year, and served in the dishes 
and spoons of the deceased (B ’89, 8309). 

354. The widow of a drowned man had to be purified by being passed 
by a woman shaman four times before daybreak through a ring of hemlock 
branches. The ring was made of thin ends of hemlock branches twisted into 
a three plaited rope. The needles were left on and it was tied with split 
spruce roots. Cross pieces were attached in front and behind. Four rings 
were used for four days. After the second purification she wore a white 
blanket and gave it to the shaman in payment. They determine them. 
selves how much they are to pay. (B ’96, 779.) 

355. Widows and widowers must not touch fresh fish nor eat it. They 
must not go near rivers, nor paddle on rivers. For twelve months after the 
mourning period they must do no work. 

3560. They must not use the house door, but a separate door is cut for 
their use. (B ’89, 840). 

357. Widows are much feared on account of their supernatural power. 
If she designates part of the property of her husband to be burned, itis 
done; and if she wishes to give it away, it is given away. Her children 
always stay around her, and she works all the time. She pretends to hold 
conversation with her husband. She says to him, “I beg you to protect 
(da’da‘mowé) our children against evil and against the dangers of the 
tongues of people; and if a person curses them, (/d’nkwa) let the curse 
fall back upon him.” If she thinks that her husband has been murdered, 
she takes up her food, saying that it is the neck of her husband’s enemy 
and calling his name, she bites it four times. Then she throws it into the 
fire saying, ‘“This will be your food when you are dead.”’ That means that 
the person whom she named must soon die. When she is tired she stretches 
first her right leg, then the left, naming her enemy. This is also believed 
to bring him death (B ’96, 577). 

358. The widow and the children of the deceased wear strings made of 
mountain-goat wool and white cedar-bark mixed, one around the neck, 
one around the waist, and two connecting ones down the chest; also 
strings of the same material around wrists, elbows, knees, and ankles 
(B ’96, 576). 

359. The widow has to wash four times if she has no children and if she 
has not lain with her husband for four months. She stays at home for four 
days. On the fourth day she goes out and washes. After four days the 
same ceremony is repeated four times. The same is done by a husband 
whose wife has died. After these four washings the washings are repeated 
every sixth day. During this time they do not need to stay in the widow's 
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house, but they may go out into the sun. The man is allowed to hunt, the 
woman may gather berries. 

360. The coffin is placed at the right-hand side of the body. Then a 
speaker calls the relatives of the deceased, saying, “‘Let the dead one 
take away all the sickness of his friends.’’ Then they all come and sit 
down by the side of the corpse, wailing for a short time. Now they rise 
and give the body a kick with theheel backwards. They turn once toward 
the left, and give the body another kick, repeating this action four times. 
This is called ‘‘pushing away the love of the deceased”, that he may not 
appear in their dreams, and that his memory may not trouble them. 
Then the widow of the deceased lets the children take off their shirts and 
sit down, turning their backs towards the corpse. She takes his hand 
and moves it down the backs of the children, then moving the hand 
back to the chest of the body. With this motion she takes sickness out 
of the bodies of the children and places it into the body of the de- 
ceased, who thus takes it away with him when he is buried. 

After this ceremony an olachen net is placed over the head of the body, 
his face is painted red, and the body is wrapped in a blanket. Then it is 
tied up, the knees being drawn up to the chin. Now four men of a 
numaym of which the deceased was not a member lift the body to place 
it into the box. Four times they raise it. The fourth time they actually 
lift it over the box. Four times they move, but only the fourth time 
they actually let it down into the box. 

The relatives are not allowed to attend the funeral, as it is believed 
that their souls would stay with that of their dead friend. Twelve women 
accompany the coffin. Children are not allowed to go with it. When the 
tree on which the body is to be deposited has been reached, four poor 
men are sent up to carry a rope by which the coffin is hauled up. When 
they have reached the branch on which the coffin is to be placed, they 
lower the rope. The men who remained below pretend three times to tie 
the rope to the coffin. The fourth time they really tie it. Then the men in 
the tree pull up the rope. Three times they rest in pulling it up, so that 
the coffin reaches its final resting place after having been pulled four 
times. It is placed on the branch and covered with a large board. 

The climbers receive a payment of two blankets each ; those who placed 
the corpse in the coffin and carried it to the burial ground receive one 
blanket each for their services 

361. For the first three days after the death of her husband, the 
widow stays on the floor of the house, near the fire, sitting without 
motion. She is not allowed to go into the bedroom. She wails only at the 
moment of the death, not on the following sixteen days while she is 
staying in the widow’s hut (B ’89, 839; B ’96, 578). 

362. The widow must eat by herself. 

363. When the husband is buried, the widow kicks the body with the 
heel to prevent its coming back. The same is done by parents after the 
death of a child. See R 708. 
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364, 365. She keeps his shirt or some other piece of clothing that was 
worn next to the body, and every morning and every evening she steps 
over it four times. This is continued for a long time, and it is believed that 
it breaks the love between husband and wife. 

366. Young people must not go near a widow, otherwise their children 
would always be widowed. 


367. Ghosts, when traveling in canoes, all paddle on one side of the 
canoe. 

368. It is said that the soul of the dead returns to the ancestor of the 
clans. This is told, for instance, in the story of Kuno’‘sila, a Nimkish 
ancestor. 

369. The dead go to the country farthest inland. (a’Lagawé). See also 
R 713—728. 

370. It is believed that from a point just west of Fort Rupert to 
Ta’ yagot extend the houses of the ghosts (B ’90, 611; B ’g6, 579). 

39 . The Koskimo and Lla’ sq/énox™ call the country of the ghosts the 
“Lowest Place” (bé’benagawé*) and believe it to be underground. For 
details see R 710, 713, 728. 

372. The souls of the Kwakiutl go to a country like ours, and continue 
to be what they have been on earth. The ghosts may reappear (B ’89, 
847). 


SIGNS. Bodily feelings as signs. 373. — Twitching of the crown of 
the head presages death of a relative, because it indicates that the hair 
will be cut in mourning. Twitching of the nose presages death of the 
person’s child!, for it shows that he will blow his nose weeping. The same 
is indicated by twitching of the arm on which the child is carried; of the 
chest against which the child rests; of the upper lip, the corners of the 
mouth, the sides of the nose, for there the tears must run down: of the 
stomach, for it heaves when he is crying. Twitching of a woman’s vulva 
also presages the death of her child. Twitching of a man’s penis means 
that his wife is going to die. Twitching of his knee means that his sweet- 
heart is going to die. witching of the navel presages the death of a 
relative. Twitching and itching of the cheek of a woman presages the 
death of a relative. T witching of the thick of the thumb means a death, 
for the tears are wiped off with the thick of the thumb. Twitching or 
itching of the feet of a woman forebodes that she will sit in the widow’s 
house. See R 603—605. 

374. Twitching of the side or back presages sickness, because the sick 
one will lie on that side or on the back. 

375. When the left arm gets numb it forebodes that one is going to 
carry a corpse, that is, that a relative is going to die and be buried. 


1 Or relative, R 603. 
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376. Twitching in the upper right arm of a young man indicates that 
he is going to embrace his sweetheart. 

377. Twitching of the side indicates that one will be next to a girl. 

378. Twitching under the eye indicates that one is going to see some- 
thing remarkable. 

379. Tickling in the right nostril, and sneezing, indicate that something 
kind is being said about a person (Dawson, p. 24). 

380. The same on the left side indicates that something bad is being 
said. (Dawson p. 24). 

381. Twitching of the small of the back of a man indicates fine weather 
and calm, for he will sit in the canoe and paddle. R 605. 

382. Twitching of the eyelids (or upper eyelids) indicates rain, for 
there the rain water runs down. R 605. 

383. Twitching of the lower side of the thighs presages good weather. 

384. Twitching of the chin just in the middle under the mouth indicates 
that one is going to eat meat, for the fat will run down the chin. R 605. 

385. Twitching of the feet means that a visitor will come. R 605. 

386. Twitching of a man’s neck means that his head will be cut off 
in war. R 605. 

387. A traveller who goes to visit a friend lifts his paddle out of the 
water and pushes it forward several times, saying ‘ya’ t/op/et. This strikes 
his friend’s heart, who feels ‘‘as though his breath came up and almost 
choked him’’. Therefore this feeling is a sign of an approaching visit. 

388. The feeling of something heavy rising in the stomach (*ya’L/opala) 
signifies a coming important event, like the arrival of a steamer, or war. 
In former times they used to hide as soon as they had this feeling. 

389.When there is a gurgling noise in the throat while one is thinking 
of doing something, it ought not to be done, because it indicates that the 
plan would result in evil. 

390. Buzzing in the left ear (hd’saxwatdla) indicates rain. 

391. If a child sneezes in his sleep, it presages the death of one of his 
parents. 

392. It is an evil sign to have the impression that somebody is speaking, 
for it indicates that a ghost has spoken. 

393. Nightmare (dé'lemx-ilit) indicates the death of a near relative. 
Ifin a nightmare the sleeper does not cry, but if he merely hears or utters 
indistinct sounds, it means that a person not a member of the dreamer’s 
family is going to die. 

394. If a child still unable to speak utters a distinct word, it signifies 
the death of one of its parents. Then they say, ““May what you say fall 
back on you,” (q/ilé’ gemaladmttséxs gweé' k-/ig-a‘laséx ). The same is said 
when a dog or a wolf gives a bad sign by howling. 

DREAMS AS SIGNS. 395. — Dreams are considered as signs of approaching 
events; but it is believed that generally the significance of the coming 
event is distorted ; for instance, when a person dreams that his own child 
has died, it means that the child of another person will die. 
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396. To dream of snakes is an evil omen. 

397. To dream of lice forbodes sickness. 

398. A louse on the eyebrows (not only in a dream) indicates the speedy 
death of a near relative. ; 

399. If a sick person dreams of living people who come to visit him, 
it is a bad sign. If he dreams that deceased people visit him, it is a good 
sign and indicates that the patient will get well. When he laughs in his 
dream he will recover. 

400. When the shaman dreams that the sick person has his hair hanging 
down over his face, the patient will die. See R 707, 708. 

401. To dream of ascending a mountain which suddenly tilts presages 
death (B ’96, 579). 

402. Shamans are guided in their cures by dreams. 

403. If the owner of a trap dreams of a woman who refuses his love, his 
trap will fall without killing anything. If he dreams that the woman 
accepts him, his trap will have killed game. If he dreams of a fight, it 
shows that an animal has been caught. If he dreams of a violent fight, 
it shows that a bear has been caught. If he dreams that in the fight he 
loses, the trap will have fallen without catching any game. If he dreams 
that he wins, there will be game in his trap. If the owner of a beaver-trap 
dreams that he drowns a person, there will be a beaver in his trap. If he 
dreams that he himself has been drowned, the trap will fall without 
catching a beaver. 

EVENTS IN NATURE AS SIGNS. 404. — A mock-sun means that a chief's 
soul has gone to the sun, and it appears as the sun’s abalone ear ornament 
(x0 gum). This indicates that a chief will die. 

405. A single mock-sun indicates the death of a common man. Mock- 
moons have the same meaning. 

406. Double circles around the sun predict evil events. 

407. Meteors predict death. 

408. The aurora borealis are the souls of members of those families 
whose ancestors came down from the sky. The souls of the deceased 
members of the family dance for those living (or for those who are going 
to die). 

409. A grave-box falling from a tree while a person is passing by 
presages the death of a relative. 

410. A tree falling when there is no wind presages death. 

411. If a house collapses without wind, it presages the death of the 
house-owner. 

412. A peal of thunder presages misfortune for the family of Kuno’ ‘sila, 
particularly the death of a chief.? 

413. In March if the new moon stands upright, — that is, with the 
concave side towards the side, — it means that there will be no olachen, 

! See F. Boas, Kwakiutl Tales, Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology Vol. II p. 472. 
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because they are running out of the moon canoe. When, however, the 
new moon is seen with the convex side downward, it means that there 
will be plenty of fish, because they cannot run out. 

414. If the crescent of the moon turns downward with its concave side, 
it indicates rain; when it stands upright, dry weather. 

415. Shooting stars show the direction in which the wind will blow the 
following morning. 

415a. Fine hail (qabelo’qwéla) in spring is a sign of a heavy run 
of olachen. 

416. On the mountain A’ gEk* in Knight Inlet are two rock-slides, — one 
consisting of red stone, the other of white stones. When, in the month of 
\arch, stones are heard rolling down the white slide, it means that there 
will be plenty of olachen. 

417. It is an evil sign if lightning strikes a tree. 

418. A land-slide is an evil omen. 

419. It is an evil sign if a whale blows repeatedly, and every time gives 
a whistling sound of some sort. 

420. It is an evil omen to find a dead whale lying on its belly. 

421. It is an evil omen for a whale to point its tail out of the water. 

22. It is an evil sign for a whale to jump and fall on its back. 

423. When many killer-whales appear close to the beach, it indicates 
that they come to get one of the hunters. Wolves appearing behind the 
house indicate the same. 

424. When a man while out in his canoe sees on the beach a fire which 
suddenly disappears, and when he cannot find any one at the place where 
the fire seemed to be, it shows that somebody will die. These are the fires 
of the killer-whales or of the ghosts. 

425. It is an evil omen for a butterfly that flies over water to drop down 
flat on the water (pal‘aré*). 

426. A crab drifting on its back and moving its legs presages death. 

427. A sea-egg floating alive presages that a head will be cut off. 

428. A wasp drifting on its back on the water presages that a head will 
be cut off. 

429. A dog howling after the people have retired to sleep presages death. 
When a dog howls lying down it is killed, for it is an evil sign. 

430. If a wolf, dog, or child gives an evil sign, they say “May this befall 
yourself.’’ (see 394). 

431. A flying bird that falls down dead presages a sudden death. 

32. The howling of a wolf heard by a person travelling in a canoe is a 
sign of bad news. 

33. If a hunter sees birds mating, it signifies that his wife is not true 
to him and he returns at once. 

434. When a person walking through the woods meets a loon which 
cries ‘ho, ho, ho,”’ it is a sign that he will meet someone. 

435. To meet a kingfisher far from its nest means that visitors are 
coming; or, for a travelling party, that they will meet strangers. 
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436. The raven is a good sign for the hunter. 

437. When several ravens are seen flying rapidly and fighting so that 
the feathers fly, and uttering sharp cries, it foretells news of war and 
sickness. 

437a. The raven cries ala’ala'ala’ (coffin) if somebody has died jn q 
distant village. 

438. When a raven sits quietly on a tree and cries from time to time 
xa'gaq (bone between its legs), opening at the same time its wings, it 
foretells the death of a woman. 

438a. The ravens cry g/aw qg/aw predicting good weather. 

439. Their call giisgwa’x or gwas gwas (= spill; giix*@’t to pour out) 
foretells rain. See R 6006. 

440. Their call sd’ x“sdx" (= dropping from edge [of roof]) foretells 
rain in four days (calm and sunshine R 606). 

441. Their call g/edz0', g!edzo’ or g!Esii’ x“ q/Esi’ x“ accompanying the 
flapping of wings, foretells that the hunter will have much meat. (g!asq 

to eat meat.) R 606. 

442. The raven’s cry, géx, gax, foretells that a person will be murdered, 
(bex“bak!wa'la = man-eating noise) and that the raven will eat the body. 

442a. The raven’s cry gagagagai means that warriors are coming to 
make an attack. R 606. 

442b. The raven’s cry gaxgaxgax means that he will eat the bodies of 
people drowned by the capsizing of canoes. R 606. 

442.c The raven’s cry gagahdhdga@ means that someone died. R 606. 

442.d. The raven’s cry k-/emaxk-!emaq means that it will be calm 
weather R 606. 

442e. The raven’s cry waxwaxwax means that a visitor will arrive 
R 606. 

442f. The raven’s cry xwoxwoxwo means that there will be a poor run 
of salmon. R 606. . 

442g. When ravens cry x-0k"x-ok" while fighting in the air, there will be 
bad news R 606 (See no. 437). 

443. A raven holding with its beak on to the end of a branch and 
swinging predicts that heads will be cut off in war and will be put up 
on poles. R 607. 

444. Eagles playing and flying while holding on to the ends of branches 
of a tree, and swinging these, predicts that a grave-box will be pulled up 
that tree. 

445. When a cannibal falls in his dance, it forbodes his early death." 

446. When in the ceremonial purification of the cannibal it so happens 
that a small spreading stick that holds the ceremonial tongs apart” and 
which must be knocked out of the door of the house with a single stroke, 

1 Social Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians. 
Report of the United States National Museum for 1895, p. 434. 

* Ibid. p. 534. 
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hits the walls of the house and does not fly out, it forbodes the early death 
of the cannibal dancer. 

447. When children say ‘‘Yes’’ (a) while old people are telling a story, 
they stop at once, because this is a bad sign. 

448. If a paddler strikes the water with his paddle and splashes it 
forward, it signifies that on their arrival the crew will be invited to a great 
feast. 

449. It is unlucky to mistake an inanimate object for game (ha’nat- 
bindla): for instance, to shoot at a stone which is mistaken for 
a seal. 

Some weather signs merge into the field of primitive meteorological 
yeather predictions. 

450. Mirage indicates that there will be rain inside of three days. 
(yixwa, mirage = to dance; ya’ yaxwa‘mak-, mirage on sea-water). 

451. Red sky in the evening indicates fine weather. When the sky in 
the evening is first yellow and then gray, it indicates rain after midnight. 

452. A long-continued red morning sky indicates a fine day, but rain 
in the evening. 

453. Red in the morning which lasts for a short time indicates that 
there will be bad weather before noon. 

454. When an eagle rises and flies in a certain direction, it indicates 
that the wind will blow in the same direction. 

455. When gulls keep together and fly up and down, and then fly high 
up, all in a certain direction, it indicates that the wind is going to blow in 
that direction, and that rain and wind are going to come the way in 
which the gulls were flying. 

450. If it begins to thunder during a salmon-run, the salmon will 
disappear from the mouth of the river. 

457. When there are plenty of small jellyfish (ga’gésamak: or Htemiltsa 
ko’ tela hat of salmon) near the mouths of the rivers, there will be 
many salmon. 

458. Early in spring gulls are killed and opened to see whether they 
have olachen in their stomachs, in order to determine when the olachen- 
tun will begin. 

ACTIONS CAUSING SICKNESS OR DEATH. 459. — It is forbidden to kill 
owls (Kwakiutl: dix-dix-keli’l Koskimo: dix-dix-i’né). Every man has 
an owl belonging to him (dix-z’ mi = owl mask). Therefore if one of these 
is killed, it means that the person to whom it belongs will die. An owl 
will be asked, ‘“‘Who are you, friend?” (a@’ngoLas qastd’). That means, 
“Who were you before you died ?” and the owl will reply, ‘‘I am the owl 
of so and so.”” Once a schooner with a crew of Koskimo was lost, then the 
whole village was full of owls. 

460. The screech owl is believed to be the soul of a deceased person. 
The Indians catch them, paint them red, and let them free, asking for 
long life. 
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461. On Peel Island, near Fort Rupert, is a rock on which there is some 
stagnant, foul-smelling water (‘ya’ x-mats!a). Hunters never shoot any 
game that is on this rock. 

462. Immediately west of Fort Rupert was a stagnant water covered 
with brown scum. It was called “stink water” (*ya’ x-madzis ). This pond 
was used to dye cedar-bark black. If a person stepped into it with naked 
feet, the skin would be torn and he would have boils on his feet. If boils 
develop on the feet, they are opened by a number of parallel cuts, o; 
some mud taken from the water is rubbed on them. It is believed that 
this water belonged to the double-headed serpent. If a person should Spit 
into this water, his lungs would become sick. 

463. The gum of the white pine must not be used by girls for chewing 
It makes them pregnant (B ’96, 579). 

464. It is believed that any one who eats the ‘‘digger’’ of the cockle 
will have bad luck or will meet an early death. 

465. If a person spits on the sleeping-place of a seal, his lungs will 
become sick. If he cuts himself at such a place, the wound will never heal 

466. To step over tips of sea-slugs which have been thrown away 
(see 528) causes boils on the feet. 

467. Seals may transform themselves into stones. Whoever sees such 
a transformation will have sore eyes. 

468. If a man and woman lie down together in the woods, they look 
first to see that there is no snake’s track, and that no deer or bear has 
lain down on the spot. Else they will have open sores (yi' mlag-it) or 
pains over the whole body (¢s/a’tts!ax-it ). This is called ‘‘to lie down onan 
unfortunate place” (kwa’ kulk-tnala.). 

469. To hit a dog will cause pains and swellings of the wrist. 

470. Rotten phosphorescent wood is believed to be the scales of the 
double-headed serpent. To step on a double-headed serpent’s track 
(t!a'tlepk-inala) brings swellings of the feet, even if the serpent passed 
by a long time ago. 

471. To pass over the trail of the double-headed serpent causes loss of 
pigment of the skin in spots. See no. 130. 

472. To step on the tracks of a wolf or a bear causes carbuncles. 

473. If a person should skin a snake which is with young, the young 
ones will crawl into his body and make him sick. 

474. A toad will enter the stomach of the person who touches it. The 
person will become voracious. His color will be greenish, like that of the 
toad, and his eyes will protude. He will go from house to house, begging 
for food. If he should eat out of the dish of another person, the dish must 
be thrown away, otherwise other people might get toads into their 
stomachs. The toad grows in his stomach, which begins to swell, and 
finally the person dies. He is buried alone, because the toads might enter 
the stomachs of the mourners who go to the common burial ground. 
Voracious children are said to be similar to people with toads in their 
stomachs. 
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475. If a person meets with a toad, he pierces it with a stick, which he 
pushes down into the ground. Otherwise the toad will crawl into his 
iody during the night, or at least cause sickness. The toad will pretend 
1g be dead in order to escape, but the only way to protect oneself is to 
pierce it. 

476. Nobody is allowed to eat in passing the place Seq!a' nuk“ and 
McDonald Point in Knight Inlet, otherwise he will have toads in his 
belly. See Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. II, 
p I7I. 

477. If a young person who is a novice bites a louse, he will have 
freckles and moles. (see nos. 397, 398). 

478. The root of the bracken is believed to know everything that is 
going on in the house in which it is being roasted. It must be treated with 
creat respect. Nobody is allowed to warm his back at a fire in which the 
fern-root (tsa’k-us) is being roasted. Otherwise his back would be black, 
and it would ache. Parents of twins and people who have had sexual inter- 
course a short time previously, must not enter a house in which the roots 
are being roasted (B ’96, 579). 

478a. To eat the middle part of ¢sa’k-us (Dryopteris spinulosa) causes 
loss of intelligence. 

478b. Currants are not taken home from a feast. To do so brings bad 
luck. R 616. 

478c. In felling a cedar four chips are thrown in the direction in 
which the tree is to fall. (For accompanying prayer see R 617). 

478d. After digging cinquefoil roots it is forbidden to look back at the 
garden bed. R 618. 

479. Cedar wiviies which are divided at their tips must not be broken 
from the tree. To do so would cause soreness of the wrists. 

480. When bark is taken from the cedar tree, a narrow strip must be 
tied around the tree in order to ward off evil consequences. See R 616. 
For prayer when stripping see R 619. 

481. To pull off all the bark from a cedar brings death R 617. 

482. The down of the sea-gull is not used as bedding, because it is 
believed to cause headaches. 

483. Sleeping with the head towards the sea causes bad dreams. 

484. Menstruating women must not see the fire, else they will have red 
eves. 

485. When a person steps on a brittle stick of cedar-wood, he will have 
a Sty. 

486. If a menstruating woman washes in water from a place where 
nettles grow, her body will itch (see also no. 273). 

487. If she touches her hair with her fingers, these will be rough. 

488. If a young girl digs fern-root (sa’ gum) she will be sick R 616. 
488a. When a guest eats all given to him in a feast he will have bad luck. 
He must take part home. 
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489. The same person never cuts boards out of two lengths of the sam 
cedar log, because to do so would shorten his life. A second person may 
cut boards from a second length of the tree. 

490. If a person moves a coffin, he will die, for it means that he makes 
room for his own coffin. 

491. To sleep or camp behind a grave means the death of a whok 
family. 

492. To walk behind an empty grave forbodes death. 

493. When a person who digs a grave jumps into it, he indicates that 
he wants to die, because he puts his soul into the grave. 

494. When the coffin is lowered into the grave, it is let down thre 
times, before being actually put down. If it should fall before this, a near 
relative of the deceased will die soon. 

495. Blood is the seat of life. 

496. The point of the tongue is a death bringer (hala’ yu), and in the 
eye also rests evil power. This may be seen, for instance, in some persons 
whom a dog wants to attack. When they look at the dog, it will slink 
away. People who have the evil eye cannot step over fire-tongs; therefore 
these are placed in the doorway if it is feared that a person who has the 
evil eye may visit the house. His power cannot step over the tongs. 
Menstrual blood is also believed to destroy the power of the evil eye. Itis 
carried in shredded cedar-bark on the body. 

497. People may be born with the evil eye (‘ya’g-oma‘sté). 

LOVE CHARMS. — 498. The nest of a hummingbird is lucky. Young men 
carry part of it in their neck-rings. If a youth wishes to arouse the love of 
a woman, he takes a fragment of the nest in his hand, and rubs the 
woman’s hand with it until it gets warm. 

499. Young men secretly tie the skin of the red-breasted hawk 
(t/o' tlalél) into their neck-ring in order to obtain the love of women. 

500. When a man who must leave his sweetheart starts in the canoe 
with his friends, he pretends to paddle. At the moment when he loses 
sight of the village, he puts his paddle into his mouth. ‘nen he blows the 
water out backward. This is repeated four times. Thus he blows away 
all the pains of parting. Then he must paddle strongly. He must not look 
back. If he should look back, the performance would be vain. 

501. The neck-ring of the young man which is given to him by his 
sweetheart has four or sometimes eight pouches attached to it. If there 
are eight, four are for success in war, and four for success in love (q/é gzla). 
A youth, when wearing such a neck-ring, must not laugh; but when the 
neck-ring is only used as a love-charm, he laughs all the time. 

502. One of these neck-rings with eight pouches contained in the first 
the heart of a grizzly bear. That of a wolf or killer-whale might also be 
used. The second one contains wi’ womaxxa’wé* and Limnorchis stricta 
(Lindl.) Rydb. z/eta’*yas; the third a piece of the heart of a warrior 
killed by the youth’s father, and blood which should show on the outside 
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of the pouch; the fourth, hair of the boy’s sweetheart; the fifth, four 
nieces of finger and toe nails, one from each hand and foot, four hairs 
and some saliva (representing the breath) of the boy’s father; the sixth, 
his own hair and saliva, to match that of his sweetheart; the seventh, 
hair of all the people killed by the boy’s father (xa’lélogala*yo = means 
of calling); the eighth, some of the best quality of soft cedar-bark and 
tallow used by his sweetheart and given to him by her, and mussel-shell 
for pulling out hair. 

503. The girl wears four hairs of her lover around the neck, that he may 
not speak unkindly to her. 

504. Na'nwalagux“Lawé* (supernatural tips) grows in small bunches 
on hemlock-trees. They chew it and rub their hands with it. If husband 
and wife hold each other’s hand while the juice is on, it insures the 
continuance of their love. 

505. If one of a pair of lovers gets tired of the other, the one who desires 
to regain the love of her or his beloved washes in fresh water, chews the 
root of Aruncus sylvestris (na’snzlaa) and rubs the foamy juice over 
his or her body. In the night he or she must lie down with the other, so 
that the exhalation of this juice mingles with the other’s exhalations. 
Then the love will return. 

506. A bulb called p0'q/iis, about 7 cm. long, is carried in a pouch under 
the left arm, by men or by women in the waistband of the apron. This 
serves to pull the man’s or woman’s heart to the one who wears the charm 
(né xayu). 

507. The root of red x/xt/a’*yas is dried, chewed, and the juice rubbed 
on the body to attract the love of a person. 

508. If a man wishes for the love of a woman, he pulls out his own hair 
and puts it into the mouth of a snake, which is then tied up. 

509. The root of Limnorchis stricta (Lindl.) Rydb. (z/zt/a’*yas) 
looks like a couple in embrace. The larger one is the man; the shorter 
one, the woman. These are used fresh or dried. Four hairs of the desired 
girl and four of the man’s hairs are put then between the two parts of 
the root. Perspiration and saliva are also used, when obtainable. The 
small rootlets are used to tie the two figures together. The root is worn 
on the left side of the body. 

510. A love charm is made by carrying two figures in embrace so that 
the man’s penis enters the woman’s figure and protrudes out of her mouth. 
A snake skin and parts of the skin of a corpse are placed between them 
(see no. 718) 

511. If a man meets his sweetheart in the woods he makes a knot in 
the top of a young live tree as a token of remembrance. 

TO PROCURE WEALTH. — 512. A chief who wishes to get rich quickly 
washes with hemlock branches (q/é gzla). After washing, he removes the 
leaves by drawing the twigs through the teeth. Then he chews the leaves 
from the tips down, and swallows four times a little. He also chews 
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devil’s-club after burning off the thorns until the bark is removed, This 
wears down the teeth quickly. He swallows the bark which acts as a 
emetic. The lips feel swollen after chewing it. 

513. Humming-bird nests are also worn by those who wish to becom, 
rich and succesful. They carry part on their bodies, and rub themsely« 
with it when washing. In this sense it is called héd’temats!é or hé' lemj. 
lag-tla (= making lucky). 

TO SECURE LUCK IN INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS — 514. When the womer 
blow into the kelp bottles while they are being dried, and anybod 
happens to ask them what they are doing, they answer, ‘This vil 
be a belt” (‘wiisé’g-anoréx"). If they should say, “This is to be a kelp 
bottle,” it will tear and leak. 

515. A canoe-builder or board-maker must not comb his hair, becaug 
to do so would cause the ends of the canoe or of the plank to split. 

516. While a cange-builder is at work, his wife must not boil with hot 
stones, for the rising steam will make the wood damp, so that it will not 
split. 

517. The canoe-builder must stay away from his wife, else the tree 
will be hollow. R 615. 

517a. The souls of dead canoe builders will cause a canoe to split 
unless a face is painted on the canoe while being made, one on each side 
to frighten away the ghosts that come during the absence of the builder, 
R 615. 

518. After a round fish-basket has been made, they try whether it is 
going to be lucky or unlucky. The woman who made it tells her husband, 
“Get the fish.”” Then her husband takes the tongs. He must not laugh 
while doing so. Then he takes a red-hot coal and says, ‘‘Here is the fish.” 
Then the woman holds the basket, and he throws the coal into it. Im- 
mediately she begins to shake it up and down violently. If the coal 
jumps out of the entrance-hole, it is said the fish jumps out of the door, 
and she will throw her basket into the fire, because it will be unlucky 
and make a new one. If the coal does not come out, the man pretends to 
boil the fish. R.613. 

518a. A berrying basket must be put into use as soon as finished, else 
it will not be lucky. R 607. 

PROTECTION AGAINST EVIL. 519. Women who go berrying where 
there are many grizzly bears shout, ‘““Hu, a great whale, hu, a whale,’ 
because grizzly bears are afraid of whales. 

520. Stepping over objects destroys their efficiency, particularly if the 
person stepping over them should be a person that is in any way under 
the influence of supernatural powers. 

521. Supernatural power cannot step over a long pole placed by the 
side of a person desirous of obtaining shamanistic power. Therefore n0 
poles must lie by his side. 

522. If an unclean person steps over a fire-drill, it will not give fire. 
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523. Nobody is allowed to step over a hunter’s bow and arrow. There- 
fore they are not taken into the house. Nobody must step over the 
hunter’s clothing; therefore, his bed is made on a high platform in the 
rear of the house, reached by a ladder. See no. 604. 

524. When a person is bewitched, the charm may be made to lose its 
power by having a menstruating woman, or a woman immediately after 
cohabitation step four times across the small of the back of the 
bewitched person who lies on the ground face downwards. This is 
repeated on four days in succession. See no. 715. 

525. A man who has been bewitched takes some of his own perspiration, 
hair, urine and excrement, and, before the dawn of the morning, buries 
them in front of the house door of the person who bewitched him and in 
front of the house door of three of his friends, so that they must step over 
it when leaving the house. Then the power of the charm turns against 
the person who made it and kills him. 

526. If an object has been used to undo the effects of witchcraft or of 
other evil influences, nobody must step over it, else the counteracting 
effect would be lost. For instance, when a pregnant woman has seen 
a squid which brings about hard delivery, she is touched with it to 
counteract the charm. The squid is buried in a dry place under a tree 
where nobody can step over it. 

527. Selinum Gmelini, (xz/z’m) is eaten by old men and women. If 
young persons should eat them, their hair would be short and thin like 
the roots. 

528. While sea-slugs (a‘la’'s) are being boiled nobody is allowed to 
laugh, else they will not become stiff. The tips are cut off, because they 
are believed to be poisonous. They are thrown away at a place where no- 
body can step over them (see 466). 

528a. Singed seal flippers must not be scraped, but the hair must be 
knocked off with fire tongs, else the seals will escape the hunter. R 607. 

528b. When sea-eggs are eaten at night a firebrand is placed over the 
empty shells before they are thrown away, else ghosts (hai’atilagas) 
would eat them and those eating the sea-eggs would fall sick. R 614. 

529. Sallal-berries are not given to dying persons, otherwise the berries 
would cease to grow. 

530. Hot roots of Argentina occidentalis Rydb. (LEx'sE’m) move about 
on the mat on which they are placed with tongs. Therefore children must 
not eat or touch them, else their heads would shake like the roots. 

531. Young people must not go near clams while they are being roasted. 

532. Children must not go near places where Trifolium involucratum, 
Willd. (t/ex“sd’s) is being boiled, because the steam coming in contact 
with their eyes would make them blind. 

533. When fern roots (Dryopteris spinulosa, tsa’ k-tis) are steamed in 
an oven, an immature girl, if possible the daughter of the woman who 
cooks the roots, must tramp on the mat to press the whole down firmly. 


1s* 
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DIVINATION. — 534. In Knight Inlet is a rock named K-!/e'waas, — , 
smooth steep rock about two meters high, flat on top. Young people wil] 
run up the rock. If they succeed in reaching the top with a single effort 
it means long life. This custom is said to be based on the legend of the 
Great-Inventor (K/wék!waxda' wé ). 

535. When a seal rises, young men and young women will ask, “When 
is my little girl going to get married ?” (w7'lax“xék: la’ wadLeg-a gena' k:?) 
If the seal dives at once, it means very soon. In the same way other 
questions may be asked; for instance, a man trying for a copper may ask 
“Am I going to get it soon ?”’ The position of the humerus of the seal is 
the cause of this interpretation (see nos. 537, 538). 

536. A hunter who has lost his way holds a stick upright on the ground 
Then he lets go, and he goes in the direction in which it drops; or he 
spits on the back of his hand, strikes it with the other hand, and goes 
in the direction in which the saliva spatters. 

537. The humerus of the seal is used for purposes of divination. It is 
tossed up and if it falls back up, the answer is affirmative; thus girls will 
toss up the bone and ask, ““Am I going to marry soon ?”’ If it falls down 
the back upward, they expect to be married soon. Or they ask, “Does so 
and so love me?” and the answer is interpreted in the same way. The 
outcome of disease is interpreted in the same manner. They also divine 
in this way whether an expected child is to be a boy or a girl. When the 
bone falls on the side, the answer is always negative. 

538. Hunters alsways carry a seal-humerus in their pockets, and in 
the evening they use it for divining. If the answer is unfavorable, they 
do not go out hunting during the night, but sleep in their camp. 

539. Dice (e’ bayu) are also used for purposes of divination. The winning 
casts signify affirmative answers. 

540. The following is based on experience: when a hunter has lost his 
way, he determines the point of the compass by the side of the trees that 
has spreading branches. 

COPPER. — 541. Copper is a means of putting an end to both lucky and 
unlucky events. It stays the run of fish, disease and life. Some people claim 
that the effect of copper is due to its smell (k-/i'lp/ala), a term thatis 
also used for the smell of salmon. 

542. Coppers are broken by being bent down over the head until they 
reach the cheeks. This makes the head bald. Children are bald because 
when they are born coppers are broken. 

543. Putting up copper at the sides of a boy means protecting him 
against the bad words of other chiefs. Putting the copper over his head 
symbolized breaking it. 


544. The double-headed serpent may appear in the form of fish ot 
small animals. 

545. In olden times women pretended to perform every act three 
times before really doing it: in eating, starting to walk, and so on. This 
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is given as one reason why all spiritual beings are considered female, 
because women were more careful than men. They say ‘“‘for all the 
women of the tribes are supernatural for they always purify themselves.”’ 
(qaxs ‘na’ xwa’maé na’ naualakwa ts!é daqasa lé' lgolaré* qaxs hé *mena- 
la‘maé q/é gzla). 

546. When the fire in the house is burning low, people sit around it, 
and suddenly gas escapes from one of the logs with a sizzling noise, the 
woman will rise and say, ‘“O master!’’ She takes four mouthfuls of dried 
salmon and a cup of water. She puts all this close to the fire. Then she 
sprinkles the water over the fire, dips the salmon into grease, and throws 
itinto the fire, saying, ‘“Here, (person) sitting on the fire!” (wd, k!waxza- 
lai’ ). She may also give four pieces each of other kinds of food. It is 
believed that the soul of a deceased person, or ‘‘the one sitting on the 
fire’ causes this noise. See R 1331. 

WEATHER CHARMS.! — 547. When travellers are caught in bad weather, 
and are short of food, they look for a grave-box on a tree, and take down 
the body, and they scrape off the gum from the tree. Then stones are 
heated, put into a box, and the gum is melted on it. In the evening they 
take it to a place where the wind is blowing strongly. They put fire to it, 
and as soon as it burns it is put on the sea and swims away. This is 
believed to kill the wind. Before they put fire to it, they pray to the dead 
as follows: ‘“‘O friend, I send you to those who make always nice your 
weather, weather keeper ’’ (wd, qastai’, la‘men ‘ya'laqaLoL wé g-isé 
aai'gis*ida’ masxés *na’ ligos, *né*na’ lanukwat' ). 

547a. To call the northwest or east wind four crabs are tied with 
cedarbark by their right claws, roasted by the fire, tied in clam shells and 
placed in a dry hole under a hemlock tree (for details see R 620). 

548. To kill a killer-whale brings bad weather. Killer-whales are often 
called hunters. 

549. When the name of the mountain X-@’ wiilax-, just west of the mouth 
of Nimkish River or that of the mountain Gwd’ ximé* at the head of 
Knight Inlet, is pronounced, it begins to rain. 

550. To pull out a hellebore root brings rain; therefore it must not be 
gathered in normal years during the fishing season. 

551. To strike over the surface of the water with a paddle is a means 
of calling the wind. 

552. To stop rain put a snail into the fire. 

553. A snail is taken by the one who wishes for good weather and he 
says, speaking for the snail, ‘Do not let me stay out seaward, else your 
weather will be too strong.” (gwa’lax-in L!a’sala@’ a’Léx Lo mag-ilts 
laxés ‘na’ légos.) The man says also, “Put out your tongue that your 
weather may become good, you owner of the weather.” (wd, £'lx‘Elx- 
ewisitLotai’ ga® é x-séstalisésds ‘nda’ lagosat’, ‘né*na’lanux"s ‘nalat’.) 

Then the weather will be good. Now the northeast wind and the north- 
east wind will blow. 


' For weather signs see 381—383; 415, 439, 440, 451. 
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553a. To bring good weather four snails are heated on the south side 
of the fire until they put out their tongues with which they wipe away the 
clouds (for details see R 626). 
553b. To call the northwest wind soil from a landotter slide is thrown 
into the water north of the slide (for details see R 626). 

553¢. To call the northwest wind a tubular kelp is turned northward 
and the wind is called (for details see R 629; see also 260, 567). 

553d. The Koskimo, when calling the northwest wind, smoke four 
starfish and hide them under the stump of a tree (for details see R 630), 

553e. The mother of twins or one of twins moves her hands in the 
direction of the desired wind to make it blow (for details see R 632, see 
no. 261). 

553f. Parents of twins and twins can gather fog in their hats or blank- 
ets (for details see R 632, see no. 259). 

553g. Twin children are decorated with eagle down and asked to call 
the snow (for details see R 633). 

553h. Rubbing the faces of twins four times with perch oil brings 
rain (for details see R 633, see no. 258). 

5531. The heads of twins are painted and washed and their hair is 
decorated with four tail feathers of the eagle. Then they are asked to 
call good weather (for details see R 634). 

553]. A virgin dips castorium or hellebore four times into the river 
to cause rain to come and the river to rise (for details see R 636). 

553k. When blue sea-eggs (fewa) are eaten before they have been in 
the house for four days the southeast wind will blow. They are called the 
grandfather of the Southeast Wind (R 637). 

554. Fire is made on a board and a skull is placed on it. The wind is 
allowed to blow out the smoke. This makes the weather calm. 

555. When a canoe is windbound fern plants (rate’n) are dug out 
with the roots, and tied up singly. Sticks are sharpened and put into 
the stems of the plants. The roots are tied with cedar-bark, decorated 
with dentalia, and painted with red paint. They are placed in a row on 
the ground, and the travellers pray: “Now take pity on me, you owner of 
the weather. I come to ask you that you may handle lightly your weather 
as you are owner of the weather. Now take pity and take hold of this 
magic power.” (la‘d’ms wax‘é' tr g-a' xen, ‘né nda’ lanuk”. la‘men ha’ ya- 
lik-!6x qad's k!wasi‘la’ laqwagés ‘na’ lagdsaxs ‘né‘na’lanukwaagésa ‘na’ la. 
la‘més wax*é tLoL. wé' g-a da’ g-ilsalag-axwa na’ *naualak".) 

Then they heat the fern over the fire. A second man says, “‘Do not let 
your weather change too suddenly. Do not let your weather be too strong. 
Treat well your weather, the weather which you control, owner of the 
weather. A little good will be your weather. Not too strong will be your 
weather, owner of the weather. Now we are going to be pitied by you.” 
(k:lé'stéx ad teslisacexds ‘nd'laiqds. k-lé stox 1d’ mag-iliscés ‘na’ lagis 
aék:-!aau'xiés ‘na'ligds k!wast‘lilase*waqés ‘na'laigds, ‘nena’ lanux's 
‘na’ la. & xbidoem ‘na’ lagés. k-!é stox xe’ nieElaxdés ‘na’ lagés, *néna’lanux's 
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ina’la. laz'm‘lad® xwa'laré. laam lants wax*é' tsox.) After this the north- 
west wind will come. 

5552. To call the northwest wind four fern plants (Polystichum 
munitum (sa’laedana ) with roots are put upside down on four sticks, each 
decorated with two dentalia on each side and one in the middle, and 
heated by the fire (for details see R 623). 

550. A human figure is made out of brush or fern, cedar-bark or 
hemlock. This figure is carried around the fire while the people are beating 
quick time. Then it is placed near the fire, facing it. Four times they shoot 
at it. The last time it is thrown into the fire. This represents the son of 
the northwest wind and is used for calling the northwest wind. 

557. To make a fire under a tree on which is an eagle’s nest causes a 
west wind. 

558. Sea water boiled and thrown into the sea makes it calm. 

559. If this does not help, they make four stones red hot. Then they let 
alittle boy urinate and defecate on a small platform of boards on which 
the stones have been placed (amda’ x“sEm). That breaks the wind. 

560. To cut kelp with a paddle brings rain. 

561. When the rivers are too low for the salmon to go up, they drag a 
hellebore plant up the river, root first. This produces rain. (See nos. 550, 
553)-) 

562. When the people are travelling by canoe and it is blowing, they 
will pray, “Have mercy on us, chief, that your weather may not grow 
rough quickly.” (waxdlala g-d’xenu'x" gi gema‘yé qga* k-lé sésox 
a itséseloxs na’ lavds"). 

563. If they cannot get ashore on account of a heavy sea, and a large 
wave is coming up to the canoe, they blow upon it, and say, “Put your 
heads under for us, birdies? (= waves). There is a bad smell in our canoe, 
birdies.” (kwé’ k“*ma’ godalag-iré'la g-d' xEnti*x" hdenxedgwat’*. yat' x-p!a- 
lalexsmEné’*nu® x" héenxedgwat’ ). 

564. If this does not help, they bite off a piece of blue hellebore 
(dxsd'lé°), put it into a bailer or into the bilge-water, and then hang it 
overboard, one piece on each side, and they take some cedar-bark with 
menstrual blood and hang it overboard. Young women always carry 
some of this for protection. This is believed to prevent the waves from 
swamping the canoe. 

505. When the canoe sails against the sea, the man in the bow will 
stretch out his paddle forward to break off the crest of the wave; then 
the wave is believed to pass under the paddle. In the opinion of the In- 
dians this action is analogous to a game played with cedar-sticks. The 
father will make many small sticks of cedar-wood, which he puts into 
the ground one after another. He sets them on fire at the bottom, and 
then moves his hand vertically up and down, saying repeatedly, “Stand 

' Or instead of *nd’ldgés, ‘nd’ lag-ila*yaqds qanu*x” *na'la = the weather 
you make for us. 

* Literally ‘Summer women.” 
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straight, O trees!‘ (nexneq!Esé’ Lax“zosat’). As he moves his hand y 
and down on one side or the other, the cedar-stick will bend accordingly 
It is believed that the waves act in the same way as the sticks. 

566. A person who sees a monster bites his tongue and spits the blood 
on it. This kills the monster’s life. 

567. If there is no wind, and the people are tired of paddling, they take 
a hollow kelp, a piece about two metres long, to which the head js 
attached. Then a man stands up, holds the end of the kelp to his mouth 
like a speaking tube, and, stretching it out with his left hand, he shouts 
through it, “I call you, master of the northwest wind!” (zé’ Valenziz 
dza'qg!walanux“wai' ). Then they put the end into the water and shout 
‘““Hu!,” so that the air rises in bubbles through the water. This is repeated 
four times. If during his shout the performer takes a breath, the wind wil 
not come. The whole must be done in one breath. The last time heletsg 
of the kelp and sends it down to the house of Q/6’ mogwé. Immediately he 
exhorts his friends to paddle. They put up the mast and travel, ex- 
pecting the wind to rise at once. 

568. When travelling by canoe they think they are near a seamonster 
they chew hellebore root and throw it into the water. 

569. One day a canoe was caught in bad weather near Cape Scott. At 
night a man named Meg-i wakened the other people by poking them 
with a stick and whispering, ““W7'na, wi'na, wi'na!’’ He said that he had 
seen Wind’ lag-ilis passing by, and now he whispered to him while the 
others were beating time, ‘““Head your canoe away! none of us is sick’ 
(qwa’ qwé*stalat’ , k-!ed’ senii® x” qa’ qelkumalaz’ ). Then he said, ““The canoe 
has passed by now.”’ He saw it passing every now and then, and even 
time it came he would repeat this saying. 

570 Wind'lag-ilis or Wa'wt'nalak" is travelling about all the time 
particularly during the night-time. If a soul is taken by him, the shaman 
cannot recover it. If in a canoe that is travelling at night the people feel 
sick, they believe that they have met him (sé x“ts/dxe). He does not live 
at any particular place, but wanders about all the time. 

571. During eclipses they burn old stuff that gives off a bad smell. This 
is intended to liberate the sun. The same is done to drive away ghosts 
(B ’90, 613). 

572. When an eclipse of the sun or moon takes place, the heaven 
bodies are being swallowed. The eclipse is called negz’ k* = swallowed 
In order to frighten it away they sing, ‘“Hoqwai’, hoqwaz’, hiqwalai 


a' cas lalag ts!a'*ya laxsg-a Bawulé’k- = vomit it, vomit it, vomit it, else 


you will be the younger brother of Bawulé’. (B90, 613; B’96, 580). 

573. Earthquakes are made by ghosts. All go out of the house to beat 
fast time to drive them away. (B ’go, 613). 

574. Shamans say that during the night the ghosts are so numerous that 
they crowd each other. It is difficult to avoid being touched by them 
They come when then weather is bad. 
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HUNTING. — 575. All the hunters use the sweat-bath, because then the 
animal cannot take their scent (B ’96, 578). 

576. The members of a family (*nEmé’m ) that have an animal for their 
crest will obtain it easily, and they will always have plenty of that kind 
of animal to eat. Therefore there is the saying, ‘Yes, you belong to the 
(bear), therefore you can get game easily. (wa'lad'nas k-!é *sonux“sa 
[rla’‘é]). 
6a. The hunter’s wife must move slowly and eat little. R 639, 642. 
6b. When the hunter dreams of cohabiting with a woman still alive, 
it means good luck; when he dreams of cohabiting with a woman already 
dead, it signifies bad luck. R 642, 643. 

SEA HUNTING. 577. When a sea-hunter dies his canoe with all its con- 
tents is broken and burned. 

578. Since recent times they believe in the existence of a sea-serpent 


57 
7 


which has horns, and fire on its tail. 

579. Sealions are believed to carry stones as ballast in their stomachs. 

579a. The wife of a hunter of seaotters or furseals must lie in bed 
covered with a new mat. Then the hunter will find the animals asleep. 
R 638. 

PORPOISE HUNTING. —580. A porpoise-hunter who is just beginning to 
go out hunting is not allowed for four years to sell any of the meat he 
gets. He must not eat of the porpoise that he kills himself, although he 
may eat of those killed by others. 

581. The porpoise-hunter must be careful not to step on the slime of a 
snail, and no snail must come near his canoe. For this reason the canoe is 
always kept at an elevated place, and the mast is kept in the bow of the 
canoe. A canoe, upon which a snail has crawled, is sold. If a person who 
wants to go out porpoise-hunting steps on the slime of a snail, he stays at 
home, because it portends evil. 

582. Nothing belonging to the harpooneer’s outfit must be taken into 
the house, lest it come into contact with anything that is not clean. If 
they should have in the canoe the mat of a person who happened to die, 
the canoe becomes useless. 

583. Harpooneers are not allowed to comb their hair. They may eat 
salmon, but no salmon must be taken into the canoe. 

584. The harpooneer never sleeps on a feather bed, but on spruce 
twigs covered with a mat. Every morning at day-break he washes with 
hemlock-branches as a protection against seamonsters. When he goes to 
stay with his wife, he must not wear his hunting clothing. 

585. In order to secure good luck, hunters of sea animals bathe in the 
sea before starting. Hunters of land animals bathe in fresh water. Both 
tub their bodies with hemlock-branches. (B ’96, 578). 

586. If a harpooneer should shout aloud, his canoe will always make 
a noise when moving through the water. 

587. He fasts for a day before going porpoise-hunting. 
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588. When porpoise-hunters set out, they pass through the motion of 
killing a porpoise. This secures good luck. The harpooneer and the steers. 
man each give a shake to the canoe. Then they paddle four strokes. Then 
the harpooneer pretends to see something, and three times he pushes 
forward his harpoon. The fourth time he actually throws it. Then he 
says, “I have hit it.’’ Then he takes the harpoon back and puts it down 
on the harpoon-rest. 

589. Stones that have been cut out of the stomach of a seal or of a 
porpoise, are inserted in the stem piece of the canoe. They are believed to 
bring good luck. 

590. When a porpoise-hunter points his finger at a porpoise, it will at 
once move far away. He is allowed to point at it only with the point of 
the paddle. 

591. When a harpooneer goes out hunting, he is called by a name 
different from his ordinary name, one selected by the harpooneer himself. 
These names are always called out at the time when the tides change. 
Porpoise and seals always follow the harpooneer’s canoe, because they 
know to whom they belong. 

592. Coelapleurum Gmelini D. C. Ledeb. (pa’ pesa*ma) is rubbed and 
stuck on the canoes of porpoise-hunters to remove the smell of man 
from the canoe. 

592a. Blue hellebore root and Peucedanum seeds are thrown overboard 
to drive away seamonsters. R 608. 

593. When hunters see a killer-whale coming, they will take some 
powder and lead or tobacco and white cedar-bark, and address the 
largest one of the killer-whales, “‘O friend! I give this to you as a prayer, 
supernatural one, that you may give me meat.” (qasta’, gets!0' yono- 
kiincasg-ada lit, naualakwa’ lax sé yak!wémasa.) It is said that some- 
times the whales, after hearing this, will put their heads far out of 
the water. Then the hunter follows the direction in which the whales 
travel. 

594. Harpooneers, after death, become killer-whales, no matter what 
their crest may be. Killer-whales are never killed (B ’96, 579). 

595. Hunters have the bow seat of their canoes ornamented, and a 
hole cut in the center of the seat. It becomes the dorsal fin when they 
become killer-whales after their death. It is believed that, after the death 
of a hunter, the killer-whale into which he has been transformed will 
come to the village and show itself. When a great number of killer-whales 
approach the village, it is believed that they come to fetch a soul 
(B ’96, 579). 

LAND HUNTING. — 596. A man must not speak while building a trap, 
otherwise the trap will always make a noise and frighten away the 
animals. 

596a. When a hunter’s wife tells which way he has gone the game will 
run away. R 637. 
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597. If a hunter wants to get game easily (ts/egwi'lk“), he must 
cohabit with his wife or with some other woman and immediately after 
that both purify themselves. R 639—64I. 

598. He must not go near a menstruating woman, a dying person, 
a widow or widower nor near the tree where a widow deposits her 
clothing. 

599. He must never kill a dog, wolf, panther, ora killer-whale. See no. 633. 

600. He must not eat herring-roe. 

for. He must not touch a snake, for the animals, particularly the deer, 
are afraid of the smell of a snake. 

602. For the same reason he must not touch ravens. 

603. He must not touch a wolf-skin. 

604. His hunting-box, bow and arrows must not be taken into the 
house because they might be exposed to defiling influences. Nobody must 
step over his weapons. In order to avoid evil influences the hunter 
generally stays in a small house by himself. A person who wants to be 
a good hunter, must avoid that anyone steps over his clothing. For this 
reason his bed is built high up on a stage in the rear of the house. This 
is also done if it is feared that an evil-minded person wishes to bewitch 
his enemy. The stage is reached by a small ladder which the sleeper 
pulls up. See no. 523. 

605. He must not comb his hair, because this drives away the animals. 

606. He must not louse himself. 

607. His bed must not be disturbed. Then the animals will not stir 
when he approaches. R 641. 

608. His house must not be swept, else the animals are swept away too. 

609. Nothing in his room must be touched, and his wife must sleep in 
another room. 

610. During ebb tide she must stay in bed, covered with a mat, because 
the mat will cover the eyes of the animal, so that it cannot see the hunter. 

611. She must stay in bed until the flood-tide is half in. Then the 
animals will be very even in their motions, and they will come down to 
the beach near the canoe. 

612. When a louse or a flea bothers her, she must not scratch herself. 
She must not oil her hair. She must not use a looking-glass. 

613. Sometimes hunters will stay away for months at a time, leaving 
their families at home. While they are away, their house must be very 
quiet. 

614. When the hunter kills an animal, the steersman goes to get it. 

615. The scales of the double-headed serpent are a charm which 
makes arrows deadly. 

616. The hunter uses signs for his steersman in the same way as the 
porpoise-hunter. 

617. Hunters carry feathers of the red-breasted hawk in their boxes to 
secure good luck. 
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618. It is not allowed to pass by the back of a trapper while he i 
eating because all the game-animals will pass behind his trap and take 
out the bait without being caught. 

619. It is unlucky to catch first a male in a trap. If a female is caught 
first, the male will foliow. 

620. The first female land-otter, beaver, raccoon, or marten of the 
season is treated in the following manner: at noon the hunter go 
ashore. The animal is placed on a skinning-mat. The hunter moves his 
knife from the mouth down along the lower side of the animal, without 
cutting, however. In doing so, he draws in his breath producing the 
sound ‘pfff!’’ which is used in calling dogs. This is repeated three times, 
The fourth time he cuts it.! Then the skin is cut off; and after this has 
been done, the body is put down on its stomach. Then he throws the skin 
on it, saying, ““Now call your husband,” (lad’ms 1d’ lélaqalatxés 1i'*- 
wiunEmx-ddds ). Then he lifts the skin, turns it around, puts it down and 
says, ““Now call your fathers,” (lad’ms xa’ lélagalalxés wi wompdais). 
Again he turns it, and, putting it down, he says, ‘“Now call your uncles,” 
(lad’ms xa’ lélagalatxés q!wé q!iiléx-déds). The next time he asks it to 
call its children (lad’ ms La’ lélaqalatxés sa’ semx-ddés), and then its tribe 
(lad’ms xa’ lélagalatxés g-o' kiilotdads ). Then he hangs up the body in the 
corner of the house. The skin must not be stretched until one day after 
the animal has been caught. 





621. The bear is treated in the same manner, and is then eaten. They 
put a loop through its nose and hang the body up in the corner. It is not 
decorated with down or paint. 


622. When a mink, raccoon, land-otter, or marten has been caught in 
a trap, the whole animal, before it is skinned, and dressed, is hung up 
in the corner of the house. The body is kept there the whole season, even 
after the skin has been removed. 

623. A hunter kept a land-otter which was giving him luck outside of 
the house that the smoke might not touch it. He put it, wrapped in 
cedar-bark, into his quiver which was kept where no one could by any 
accident step over it, for this would have been unlucky. 

624. Dogs for hunting land-otters are trained in the following way: 
the hunter looks for an old skull of a land-otter. Then he breaks off the 
skull-cap and puts it down on the ground, the hollow side upward. The 
nose of the dog is held over it and is cut so that the blood drips into the 
skull-cap. Then the dog’s head is put into the water under a land-otter 
slide. 

625. The hunter holds a large blue fly in front of the dog’s nose that 
has been cut and lets it buzz there, so that the blood is sprinkled about 
by its wings. Then the fly is put into the land-otter slide or in the tracks 
of other animals that are to be hunted. 

' According to others the first part, up to here, is performed whenever one 
of these animals, male or female, has been killed. 
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626. On four mornings a large blue fly is allowed to buzz in front of the 
dog's eyes to enable the dog to learn the use of its eyes quickly. The nose 
of the dog is cut and four flies are pressed against it after they have 
buzzed. This will improve the dog’s scent. 

627. Beaver-hunters must not eat seal-meat. 

628. Intestines of the deer may be thrown away. The intestines of a 
beaver are placed in a hole at the place where it has been cut. 

629. After a wolf has been killed, the person who has done so must go to 
its body, nod his head repeatedly, saying that when making the trap he 
did not know that this was a wolf’s path. He must cry, and express his 
regret at having killed a wolf. He tells the wolf when it goes home to tell 
its relatives that it had been killed by mistake. He takes out the heart 
and the fat and the intestines and buries them in a hole. 

630. When a wolf has been killed, it is placed on a blanket. Its heart 
is taken out, and all those who have assisted in killing it must take four 
morsels of the heart. Then they wail over the body, ‘“Woe our great 
friend!’ Then the body is covered with a blanket and buried. 

631. Deer meat is not eaten, because it makes one forgetful. 

632. If a person kills a bat, he will be unlucky in hunting. The reason 
is that the bat belongs to the ghosts. 

633. The hunter must not kill a dog, a panther, or a wolf; he must not 
touch a wolf-skin. It makes him unlucky, particularly unable to kill any 
more game (mEqd' mg-ila) (B ’90, 613; B 96, 579). See no. 599. 

634. Wolf’s dung causes the person who has touched it to be unable to 
see any game, and makes him unsuccessful in all his undertakings. 

635. Dead hunters go to the country of the wolves and become wolves 
[B'96, 579). 

FISHING. — 636. Halibut fishers do not eat before starting nor while 
fishing, so that the fish may beas hungry as they themselyes. If the fish 
is put into the canoe belly-side down it will begin to rain. The fish are put 
ashore in the same position. If the stomach is not turned at once inside 
out there would be no more bites. For details regarding halibut fishing 
see R 1320—1327. 

637. The halibut-fisherman takes a raven’s tongue, skins it, and puts 
the skin on his hook. Then the halibut will bite (mesbé’‘s k-!i’lemasa 
gwa'*wina). 

638. If a halibut-fisherman catches a dog-fish, he cuts off its head with 
a copper knife (z/a’qwaxs‘*end). Then no more dog-fish will touch the 
hook. 

639. If the head of a fish is cut off with a copper knife, the run of fish 
will at once cease. 

640. The stomach of the first halibut caught in the season is eaten 
first, next the pectoral fins, then the head. The rest is divided among the 
people. If this were not done the halibut would disappear (B ’96, 579). 
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641. The feathers of the red-breasted hawk are used as charms, j 
feather from the right wing is tied to the fish-line just over the hook, o 
to the halibut-hook just under the barb, one on each side. Then the fig, 
will bite. Two feathers from the right wing are tied to the harpog 
under the place where the points are tied to the shaft. 

642. During the olachen season, when a man fills his canoe with ty 
many fish, so that it capsizes, it causes the olachen-run to stop, but 
after four days the fish may come back. 

643. During the olachen season they must not use tobacco. My ip. 
formant, an old woman, claimed that they did not smoke before tobace, 
was introduced. 

644. Menstruating women must not carry olachen. 

645. Sexual intercourse is forbidden during the olachen fishing season, 

646. If an immature girl carries olachen, it brings about her fir 
menstruation. 

647. If a woman carries on her back a basket containing olachen, she 
will have twins. 

648. Widows and widowers are forbidden for four years to take part in 
the olachen fishery. 

649. It is not allowed to take olachen away from Knight Inlet. 

650. Roasted olachen must not be eaten. Those who do so will put 
everything into their mouths. 

SALMON.— 651. Widows and widowers, young girls, dying persons, and 
twins are forbidden to eat any kind of salmon. 

652. During the salmon-run a corpse must not be taken across the 
river. 

653. A menstruating woman must not go near the river. 

654. Thunder will drive away the salmon. 

655. In former times iron knives were not used with salmon. They have 





begun to do so only since they have been working in canneries. 

656. If a person has shot a deer, he must not take it down to the river, 
because it will drive away the salmon, particularly the sockeye salmon. 

657. Indian rice (Fritillaria, x-d’gum) drives away salmon, and must 
not be eaten during the salmon-run. 

658. Cinquefoil (rzx-se’m) must not be eaten with fresh salmon. 

659. At the beginning of the sockeye-run nobody is allowed to take 
any of the fish to another village before it has been cut. If, at the first 
catch, they cut more than they can eat, they must cook it all, including 
the intestines; and whatever they cannot eat they have to take to the 
beach and throw it into deep water. The fish is cut with mussel-knives. 
The reason why the fish is thrown into the water is that the dogs shall 
not eat it. 

660. The first sockeye is first cut crosswise over the neck, then down 
the back to the tail, and the backbone is taken out. When they open it, 
the gills must not be cut off from the head, but must be torn off with the 
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thumbs. They are only allowed to cut out the lower jaw. The intestines 
are pulled out with the gills. The head and the guts hang from the back- 
pone. The whole first catch is treated this way. Then the sides are spread 
out. The head, the gills, the back, and the guts hang together. Then these 
are roasted in front of the fire, on tongs which are pushed in under the 
gills. Then they are smoked. When the salmon begin to be plentiful they 
are thrown into the water. The sides of the fish are eaten. 

660a. The refuse of salmon is thrown into the water at the mouth of 
the river. Then the salmon will revive. R 609, 610. 

661. All salmon, not only the first of the season, must be rubbed off 
with moss. It is not permitted to wash them in water. 

662. Salmon caught by trolling. — The woman, when carrying the 
salmon up from the canoe, places them on a mat, for it is not allowed to 
drag the salmon over the ground. 

663. When it is being roasted in front of the fire and the escaping steam 
makes a hissing sound, the woman says, ‘(I am glad;) for you came, 
friend, that we might roast you,” (ga*xs yi'‘magos gd’ xéLox, qast, 
ganu®x" L/0' paox ). 

664. The moss with which the salmon is rubbed off, with the blood 
on it, is put into an old mat and taken to the beach where it is thrown 
into the water to protect it against the dogs. 

665. The heads of salmon caught by trolling are boiled at once. The 
woman takes a spoon, a mat, and a dish and they must eat them at once, 
because this will induce the salmon always to take the bait quickly. 

665a. If the roasted eyes of the first four silver salmon of the season 
caught by trolling are kept in the house over night and not eaten at once 
the salmon will disappear. R 611. 

665b. If the intestines of the dog salmon caught with a hook are 
broken off, the fishline will break. R 610. 

666. Finally all the bones are put back into the kettle and then thrown 
into the water. Then the salmon return to life. 

667. Sick people must not eat steel-head salmon. 

668. The belly pieces of the roast salmon in which the cuts are are 
not eaten. It is believed this would give short breath. 

669. The bones of the first salmon caught in a weir are also thrown into 
the water. The Dena’ x-da‘x" do not fish by trolling. They throw the bones 
of the salmon into the fire. Salmon that are caught with a spear are 
treated in the same manner. The first salmon must be placed on a new 
mat or on hemlock-branches when it is being cut. The salmon are always 
killed before they are taken into the canoe. The Lé’gwilda‘x" carry 
salmon by a withe pulled through the eyes, and hang them over the neck, 
so that they do not drag over the ground. 

670. A kind of cuttlefish (ta’ yaqwayak-) has something like quills in 
its body. It is put on the trolling-line for good luck. It is called xwé’‘la 
(= quartz). 
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671. Herrings must be carried in hand-baskets. It is not allowed ty 
carry them on the back. The first herrings of the season must not be cut 
with a knife. The woman who prepares the herring holds it in the left 
hand. Then she takes the head with the right hand and cuts the back of 
the head with the nail of the thumb. She cuts downward towards the 
belly and at the same time pulls the head off from the back. By this 
motion the intestines are also torn out, and come off attached to the head, 

HUNTING BIRDS. — 672. Men who catch geese must cohabit with their 
wives before going out to hunt. Then the geese will love the canoe. 

673. Goose hunters are not allowed to eat herring-eggs because this 
will cause the geese to scatter. 

674. They must not eat rock-cod (né’dze ), which causes the fire to be 
red and smoky, so that they cannot see what they are looking for. 

675. They also must not eat sea-eggs, which will cause the canoe to 
make a noise, because the eating of sea-eggs makes a noise. 

676. They must not eat tallow, which causes the face to be white and 
easily visible to the birds. 

677. They must eat fern-root, because it is round and causes the geese 
to keep together. 

GAMBLING. — 678. To secure luck in gambling. — Lehal players carry 
wi womaxLawé* in one cheek, and white z/eta’*yas (Limnorchis stricta) 
in the other, to have good luck. 

679. When the pointer pays close attention, they try to blow some 
saliva on him to blind him. 

680. If one party wins three or four times in succession, the other party 
will send some person who is considered unlucky, such as a menstruating 
woman, or a man who has just had sexual intercourse, to pass behind 
them. Then they cannot move their trumps as quickly as the others, so 
that the pointer can see them. 

681. Players will paint their faces with charcoal of human bones to 
have good luck. 

682. The wife of the gambler must keep very quiet, if possible she must 
stay in bed without moving. 

683. Habitual players must eat very little. 

684. In the morning they must take four mouthfuls of water and four 
mouthfuls of food. 

685. They must not eat grease. 

686. They must keep their food in the corner of the house, where 
nobody can step over it. 

687. When a player eats, he takes his food from the right-hand corner 
of the dish, four mouthfuls. 

688. He must not pass his hand across the food. 

689. Gamblers eat twice a day, each time two mouthfuls before going 
into the house where the game is to be played. 

690. They go down to the sea and take four mouthfuls of sea-water. 
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6or. When they get thirsty, they take some salmon-roe and hold it in 
the mouth, all in one cheek. 

692. When playing they must keep away from their wives and sleep on 
the beach. This is believed to give them good luck and a good voice. 

WITCHCRAFT. — 693. La’ betend (= to put into a hole). — An Indian 
related: ‘A man who was about to die sent for me. He put his arms 
around my neck. He asked me, ‘Is that you, ‘md’ xiilag-ilis ?’ I replied 
‘Yes’, but he said, ‘Speak louder, that I may be sure it is you. I want to 
tell you a secret. At the corner of my bed, at the foot end, I have hidden 
something. Take it, and when I am dead, cut a hole in my right arm-pit. 
There will be no blood there when I am dead. I have prepared the charm, 
and all you need to do is to put it into my body without anybody seeing it. 
I want that after I am dead somebody besides my wife shall cry. One 
of my near relatives will cry then. My wife wants to have all my property 
and marry him after my death, but I want her to die too.’ The sick man 
had the box made in which he was to be buried; but unexpectedly he 
recovered. After a week I left the village, and a short time afterward 
[heard that the wife of the sick man was dead. Then I understood that the 
charm had been put into the body of another who had died about that 
time.” 

694. The method of bewitching an enemy is practiced by the é’q/énox“ 
and is called @’ ga. This custom has been described by Dr. G. M. Dawson: 
An endeavor is first made to procure a lock of hair, some saliva, a piece 
of the sleeve and of the neck of the dress, or of the rim of the hat or 
headdress which has absorbed the perspiration of the person to be 
bewitched. These are placed with a small piece of the skin and flesh 
of adead man (dried and roasted by the fire)!. The mixture is then tied 
up in a piece of skin or cloth which is covered over with spruce gum. The 
little package is next placed in a human bone, which is broken for the 
purpose, and afterwards carefully tied together and put within a human 
skull. This again is placed in a box which is tied and gummed over, and 
then buried in the ground in such a way as to be barely covered. A fire 
is next built nearly, but not exactly, on the top of the box, so as to 
warm the whole. Then the evilly-disposed man, names and denounces his 
enemy. This is done at night or early in the morning, and in secret, and 
is frequently repeated till the enemy dies. The actor must not smile or 
laugh, and must talk as little as possible till the spell has worked. If a 
man has reason to suppose that he is being practiced on in this way he or 
his friends must endeavor to find the deposit and carefully unearth it. 
Rough handling of the box may prove immediately fatal. It is then 
cautiously unwrapped and the contents are thrown into the sea. If the 
evilly-disposed person was discovered he was in former years immediately 


' This is an error. The fire is made over the bundle, as later on stated by 


Dawson. 
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killed. If, after making up the little package of relics as above noted it js 
put into a toad, the mouth of which is tied up before it is released , 
peculiar sickness is produced, which causes the abdomen of the person 
against whom the sorcery is directed to swell (B ’90, 612). 

695. La’betand (= means of going into a hole) causes the person 
bewitched to become black all over his body and to waste until he js 
nothing but skin and bones. A pipe was found in a skeleton between the 
mat used as a wrapping and the neck. This was undoubtedly used to 
bewitch someone. 

696. Shredded cedar-bark, put into a frame, is held over the sleeper to 
catch his breath. This is used for bewitching him. 

697. The witch considers a piece of the shirt taken from the neck or 
from the right side of the chest as most effective. 

698. Sometimes witchcraft is performed through the agency of a widow 
or of a widower. The chief who wants to bewitch his rival sends his 
watchman to get four stones, one from each corner of his enemy’s house, 
When he gets them, he gives them to a widow. She puts two of these stones 
into the ground at the place where she is sitting so that each of her feet 
is on two of the stones. Then she says, ‘“Thus I step on the neck of the 
house-owner.”’ This brings death to all the inhabitants of the house. 

699. For witchcraft four toads are put into a stick split like a pair of 
tongs. The mouth parts are held between the legs of the tongs which are 
tied together with cedar-bark. 


700. Hair, nails and old clothing are burned or thrown into the sea, 


to avoid their use by witches. 
701. Hair, perspiration from the temples and from the top of the head 
or the neck are used for witchcraft, also cedar-bark into which the person 






















has breathed. All this is enclosed between two pieces of pitchwood which | 


fit closely. Then the bundle is heated. In one case of Lé’ gwtlda‘x" witch- 
craft the pitchwood was tied up with cedar-bark. This bundle was placed 
under the pillow for four nights and kept there. The remaining cedar-bark 
was placed over four sticks and heated in water. Then one half of the 
water was poured off. After four days all the water was poured off. Then 
the piece of pitchwood and the sticks with cedar-bark were carried into 





the woods and deposited in a dry place under a tree. After this the | 


bewitched person became better. The man who practiced this witchcraft 
was laughing all this time. 

702. One day a man had lost his way in the woods. Finally he found 
a trail, which he followed. After a while he came to an opening. There he 
saw smoke rising from the ground. A tree that had fallen was lying on the 
ground, and near it stood a cedar-tree on which many bundles used for 
witchcraft were hung. Two men were standing there. One of them was 


leaning his head against the fallen tree and pretended to cry. In doing s0, | 


he said, “‘We are going to bring our chief over the death-line,” (/a’lax- 
‘idalawi stlents g-i'gaméx-déx). The men were evidently feeling perfectly 
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afe, and did not expect to be disturbed, but they had their guns ready. 

One of them was xa’leli/ The man who had surprised them crept up to 

the fallen tree, suddenly jumped up and took hold of the gun that was 

lying near the men and threw it back into the woods. At the same time 

he leveled his own gun at them. He asked, ‘“What are you doing ?”” One 

of the two men said, “Come and sit down. Through our work here you 

are going to be chief, like my son.”’ Then he saw that a corpse was lying 

there on one side. The skin had been taken off. A piece of the skin had 

been cut out, and the man had placed it on the palm of his own hand, so 

that in handling the objects used for witchcraft he touched them with the 
kin of the dead body. Many small tongs were lying about. Then the man 

vho had surprised them asked, “Whom are you going to bewitch ?”’ 

They said, ‘“Nzg-d’dzé.”’ This made the man laugh, and the two sorcerers 
became very angry. They asked him, ‘“‘Why do you laugh ? Do you intend 
to spoil our work ?’’ He replied, ““I must laugh because when I left the 
village, I saw the people burying Neg-d'dzé.”’ Then one of the men said, 
‘Uhu—u—u—u!” just like a chief who had received a valuable present; 

and he said, ‘‘My name is never secular, for I always walk about with the 
life-shortener” (k-/é’sék: ba’ x*widaénox“tin Lé'gemk: qga‘n ‘na'max"- 
saé'na*yé LO né’namatélaqa). Then he promised the young man who had 
surprised them that his son should give him his daughter in marriage, 
but he exacted the promise that the young man should not tell what he 
had seen. Then he showed him the method of their witchcraft. There were 
anumber of pegs in the cedar-tree quite a ways up the tree. There were 
always four pegs for bewitching one man. They had a small fire. The 
sorcerer took a digging-stick and went around the fire holding the stick 
up towards the sun. Then he made another circuit and put the stick into 
the ashes of the fire. The means of bewitching were four in number. 
They were placed in a row on the side of the fire opposite the sun. They 
consisted of elder-wood which was split and hollowed out, and tied 
together at four places. In these were kept the pieces of clothing which 
they had taken from the man whom they intended to bewitch. Then 
Wa'g-ides, the son of za'lelid placed his digging-stick under one of the 
hollow sticks. He repeated this four times, and the fourth time he took it 
out of the ashes and placed it on a piece of cedar-bark. Then he cut the 
cedar-strings and opened the hollow sticks. 1@’leli/ asked his son to put 
eagle-edown which was kept in a bladder on the steaming contents. 
These were wipings from the body of the person to be bewitched, and a 
toilet-stick which that person had split with his teeth. This is believed 
to be particularly efficacious, because it contains both wipings from 
the body, and saliva, of the person. All this had been wrapped up in a 
piece of skin taken from a corpse, tied up firmly and covered over with 
gum, and put into the hollowed elder-sticks. 1a’leli/ refused to open the 
other hollow sticks, but he told the man that in the second one there was 
some hair, in the third one some urine, in the fourth one a piece of the 
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towel of the man. All this was heated under the fire in order to make the 
person sick. After eagle down had been spread over it, the contents were 
hung up on one of the pegs in the cedar-tree. The man finally asked 
whether this method of witchcraft was ever unsuccessful. The old man 
replied, ‘“Yes, if we should laugh, and if people should talk about it.” 
but he pointed out proudly that all the charms hanging on the cedar-tree 
had brought enough income to allow his son to give two great potlatches 

These men had staid in the woods working over their sorcery four or 
five days. 

703. A girl, twelve years old, was very ill. She said that Kwa’ xséstalg 
whose father was a Ma’malelegala, and whose mother was a Dza'wa- 
drénox" had bewitched her. She told the people that they would find 
a mussel-shell hanging in his house. They were to be careful not to break 
it. The people broke into the house and found the shell, as she had told 
on one of the rafters. Accidentally it fell and broke and in that moment 
the girl died. They searched the house and found objects used for witch- 
craft hidden in chinks in the walls. The tribe of the mother of Kwa’ xséstala 
drove him away and his father’s tribe would not allow him to live with 
them. His children went to his father’s tribe. His wife stayed with him 
For some time he lived at Alert Bay but hardly anyone talked to him 
He died of a carbuncle. His father’s tribe treats his children well. His 
wife is still afraid of being suspected to be a witch. 

704. ‘Ten-Fathom-Face was a warrior, and had killed the Haida chief 
G-itxa'n. He cut out his bladder, which he kept. One day he was 








seen to blow into the bladder. The person who happened to see him was 


warned not to smile. Then he was told that the warrior was trying to 
bewitch a person. He had put four objects, each about a finger long, into 
the bladder. Each was tied up with a hair of the person to be bewitched, 
and then wrapped up with the skin of a corpse, which was tied with 
human sinews. This was covered with snake-skin, and finally with gum. 
Another one contained the breath or saliva of the person to be bewitched; 
a third one, some of his urine: a fourth one, some of his excrements. Each 
was tied up in the same manner. These were placed in the bladder which 
was tied to the end of a pole, and which was then pushed into the pool 
refered to in 462. There they were kept for four days. Then the bladder was 
taken out, and the objects were taken out again. The sorcerer who tried 
to kill his enemy by this means claimed that his endeavors had not been 
successful on account of some interference. 

705. When a person is bewitched and knows what kind of a charm has 
been used against him, he asks a friend to repeat exactly the same charm. 
By this means the power of the charm is broken. This is called dé'g-ind 
(= holding behind). 

706. Six people carried a corpse into the woods in order to use it for 
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witchcraft. O’*gwila was their leader. They took the body which they | 


called their friend out of the box and put it down in a sitting posture. | 
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Suddenly they heard the corpse whistling. They all became scared and 
ran away. 

7064. Clothing of the enemy is placed in the mouth of a lizard’s head. 
A snake’s head is pulled over the lizard’s head, so that it is all covered. 
The whole is placed in the mouth of a frog which is then sewed up. This 
bundle is tied firmly with sinews of a corpse and placed in a split and 
hollowed stick which is tied up again with sinews of a corpse. The whole 
isthen covered with gum and tied to the top of a hemlock tree which is 
growing at a windy place. As soon as the bundles gets warm in summer, 
the victim must die. (B ’96, 580). 

707. A person who believes himself bewitched by his wife goes into the 
woods and prays to all the plants, “I pray to you, supernatural ones on 
the ground, I am told that I am bewitched by my wife,” (aé’ sayuENLOL 
na’ x"naualaklis pEta'so‘laenLasen genE'ma). If all the plants are pray- 
ed to in this manner, the charm will be broken. 

708. Persons who are afraid of witchcraft sleep in an elevated bedroom 
reached by a small ladder which the sleeper pulls up. This is to prevent 
their enemies from obtaining possession of parts of their clothing, 
hats, etc. 

709. If a person is believed to be bewitched, his body is rubbed with 
white cedar-bark, which is then divided into four parts, and buried in 
front of four houses, so that the people, when entering or leaving the 
house must step over it. This will break the spell (B ’96, 580). See no. 525. 

710. When four pieces of bark soaked with menstrual (@’dem ) blood are 
placed where seals are accustomed to sleep, the women whose blood is 
placed there will have pains in the womb. When the saliva of a man is 
placed there, he will have sores. The place where seals sleep is free from 
barnacles because the seals heat it. See nos. 465, 4606. 

711. If a girl is foolish and insults a person, he will take some of her 
menstrual blood, saliva, or urine, and dig with a sharp pole four holes 
ina land-otter slide. While doing so, he must look seaward and make the 
holes in front of him. The object taken from the girl is buried in these 
holes. Then the woman will roll about like an otter. 

712. When a woman urinates, she waits until her urine is dried up, and 
takes a step across the place where she has been sitting. Then the urine, 
or the pebbles which have been wetted, lose their efficiency for witchcraft. 

713. A wolf’s heart is cut into four small pieces. When it is eaten a 
person cannot be touched by witchcraft. At the same time the effect is 

that he cannot get any game. He must swallow the four pieces without 
chewing them. See nos. 35, 36. 

714. If a person has been bewitched and his menstruating wife steps 
over him four times saying, “Let him die in your place,” the witch must 
die. 

715. To undo witchcraft some part of the body must be taken secretly, 
the same way as in witchcraft. They do everything in the same way as is 
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done in witchcraft. A woman must step over it four times to undo th 
witchcraft. Then she says, “‘Let it fall back upon the witch.”’ See no, 524 

716. At Cape Mudge regular meetings in regard to witchcraft are hel; 
If the person to be bewitched has friends and relatives they would no 
permit him to be bewitched. If they should agree that the person shoul 
be bewitched, they call the witch and tell him what to do; whether hk 
is to die quickly or not. 

At one time a man wanted to have his elder brother’s place. For that 
reason he wanted to bewitch him. When it was agreed to he took skip 
from the right side of the chest of a body, put it down on a stone 
board and rubbed it so that all the fat was removed. He rubbed part of 
his brother’s clothing on the skin until it became damp. Then he rolled 
it up in the skin and tied it up. Such a bundle is put under a tree o 
buried under a fire made on purpose. The hotter the fire the quicker death 
is brought about. 

The Comox use the same procedure. 

LOVE CHARMS. — 717. If a woman refuses a man, he gives her warning | 
saying that he will try a love charm on her. He tries to get some of her 
combings. These are not easy to get, because immediately after combing 
everybody, for fear of witchcraft, throws his combings into the fire, 
wetting them first in the mouth, and rolling them up, so that in throwing 
them none may be lost. A friend of the man may spy out the time when the 
girl is in the habit of combing her hair. Then the man will go in, provided 
with combings of his wife or sister, and, by pretext, will take up the girl's 
comb and substitute his wife’s or sister's combings for hers. After thus 
obtaining some of her hair, he will deposit it at a dry place where nobody | 
steps over it, — on top of a post, or behind the house. Then he obtains | 
four pebbles on which she has urinated, and over which she has not 
stepped when rising. Then a live snake is caught and put into a box. When 
all this is ready, he will threaten the woman to bewitch her; and if she 
does not give in, he puts the stones or the hair, or both, into the snake's 
mouth. The stones, when swallowed by the snake, will cause the woman 
to urinate blood; the hair will give her headache. In putting in these 
objects he prays, ‘I pray you, friend, to take pity on me on account of 
my prayer to you, and, please, help me! Now you will turn the mind of 


— 








the one whom I try to treat (= bewitch), friend!” (aé’sayuxor, qast, 
ga‘s wax'é dads g-a'xEn ga‘n sé natadL ga‘s wa'xads gd x*wit g-a’ XEN 
lad'ms x-i'lpalisatex nd’ ga*yasen ha’ yalik-!ag-ilaoL, gastat’ ). 

If the woman does not give in and the hair and stones are not removed, 
she must die. 


Se 


718. If a man wishes to get the love of a woman, he carves a yew-stick 
about 15 cm. long in the form of a cohabiting couple, the membrum virile 
protruding out of the woman’s mouth and being held in the man’s mouth. 
This carving is called wii’lxwa*yadzayu (from wiilxwa, to love). Between 
these two figures is placed a charm consisting of perspiration from the 
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woman’s abdomen, some of her saliva, a few of her hairs, and four pebbles 
on which she has urinated, and also a kind of L/eta’*yas, Drosera, wi °- 
womaxLa'we*, and toes of the toad and lizard. First the plants and the 
toes are mixed, then the objects related to the woman are mixed with 
them, and the whole is put into the snake’s mouth which is tied up with 
sinews of a corpse and placed between the male and female figures of the 
carving. This in turn, is wrapped in the skin of the snake. For four days 
after, the man must not look at the girl. Then she will call him, but he 
must not follow her. Finally she will come to him (B ’96, 580, see no. 510). 

719. A woman may use the same charm for securing the love of a man, 
using objects related to his body. She wears the charm attached to the 
belt of her apron. The man carries it under his left arm-pit, attached to 
a loop which passes over his right shoulder. 

720. A woman’s love charm consists of the hair of the man she wants to 
attract, snake skin, and the skin of a toad, these are tied in a bundle 
and put into the waist band. 

721. If this charm does not prove strong enough, they take a piece of 
skin from the right side of the chest and abdomen of a corpse and sew it 
around the charm like a bag. In this form the charm is not worn, but 
placed where wind and sun will touch it, — at the tip of a hemlock-tree, 
so that it swings about in the wind. It is still more effective to drive a 
stake into a rapid river, and to tie the charm to it with a tough hide 
rope. Then the charm is constantly twisted about by the current; and 
unless the victim gives in soon, the motion of the charm will cause his or 
her death. 

722. Four objects taken from a woman, urine, menstrual blood 
(dem), combings (xa’ xmut), and saliva (kwé’ sdeq), may also be tied 
to the right hind-leg of a rutting bitch (gans ‘wa’ ‘silis = to be used as a 
bitch), where it is left for four days. This will induce a woman who never 
leaves the house to run about after men (qa’ yilk“). If the man wants the 
woman for himself, he adds some of his own hair to the bundle tied to 
the bitch’s hind-leg. 

723. The tongue and oesophagus of the flicker (gi’/dem) are cut out 
down to the stomach. They take a long stick of cedar-wood (da’dadlap!éq). 
When a woman passes by, they watch if she should expectorate. If she 
does so they put the stick into her saliva, take it home and wipe it off 
with some white soft cedar-bark. Then this is put into the oesophagus 
of the flicker. In the same way they obtain some of her urine, wipe it 
off on the cedar-bark and put it in. Then the woman will say, ““How 
pretty is this man!’’ as we say of the flicker: “z/awda’ éx-sd' x“xé*!”’ 
(B ’96, 580). 

724. The raven is sometimes used as a love-charm, like the flicker. The 
lower side of the tongue is split, and the inside removed, so that only the 
skin remains. Then the girl’s saliva is put into the tongue. This makes her 
talkative. Such charms are used by the enemy of the girl’s father to 
put him to shame, for a girl should be quiet, and not speak much. 
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725. Women are forbidden to touch a wolf, else they would lose their 
husband's affections. (B ’90, 613; B ’96, 579). 

726. When a man wants to seduce a virtuous woman, he will catch g 
plover (q/a'q!opendgas) or a bird called ¢sé’g-izas, which always waggles 
about with its tail, running along the rocks. He removes the leg-bones. 
He takes four of these and puts them into the ground where the woman 
has urinated so that the holes in which they stand form a square, one 
corner of which is towards the west, and so that each bone slants west. 
ward. Then he says, ‘‘O friend now you will be imitated; now the one 
who urinated will also move up and down continually, as you are Standing 
in the water, supernatural one’ (wd, gastat’, lad’ms ha’ yag-isozéz. 
la‘mé’ ta'lodetaiwét 5 gwagzé a’ sénokwasa ld’ qés q!waste'’ldzasa na' nwa- 
lakwé). Then the woman will change her character and become licentioys, 

727. A dead frog is skinned by inserting a small forked stick into its 
mouth and turning it about carefully until all intestines and bones can 
be pulled out through the mouth. Then the skin is filled with moss and 
is dried. Into this the pebbles, hair, menstrual napkin, are put. The mouth 
is sewed up and glued up with spruce gum (66 bogé*). Then a string is 
tied to the leg of the frog, and they swing it about in sight of the woman. 
This is continued for four days, then the frog is tied to the top of a 
hemlock tree, where it is tossed about by the wind. This makes the woman 
dizzy. A snake tail or head may be used in the same way. 

728. Girls who want to attract the attention of young men chew four 
mouthfuls of Peltigera cunina (z/esz!ek!u’s) and spit them into a dish. 
Then they wash their bodies in cold water, and after they are clean rub 
themselves with the juice of this plant until the skin is quite dry and 
the juice has penetrated the pores. This attracts men. 

729. If a woman’s hair or her saliva (i.e., breath) is tied to a buzz-board, 
she becomes giddy. This is used both as a love charm and for witchcraft. 

730. A hole is made in the end of the stick for the throwing game. A 
little hair or some of the monthly discharge of a woman (@ xEndmis) is 
put into this hole and covered with the skin of a snake or of a corpse. 
Then it is closed with a wooden plug. Then they play with it as rapidly 
as possible. This causes fainting fits. 

731. Or the man makes a toy windmill. In one of the wings is a hole 
into which the girl’s hair or saliva is placed. Then it is covered with gum. 
The windmill is placed on top of a tree or of a house where it cannot be 
seen. When it turns, the woman gets dizzy. 

732 A toad is tied toa thread and placed in a brook so that the current 
turns it all the time. This makes the girl dizzy. It is kept turning until 
she gives in. It is also used for purposes of witchcraft. 

WAR CHARMS AND CUSTOMS. — 733. Warriors and young men who want 
to become warriors rub the body with snake’s blood. They wear snake-skin 
around the neck. On this neckband they wear a small pouch containing 
toes of the lizard, toad, and frog, and a piece taken from a corpse. They 
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boil and eat the heart of the grizzly bear. Then they become courageous 
(ia'wis). They rub the face with the blood drawn from the veins of the 
grizzly bear. This produces a profuse growth of beard, and makes them 
look formidable (see no 126). 

734. Warriors may also wear the toe-nails of dead persons suspended 
from their necklaces. This makes them formidable. They will claim that 
these nails belong to the Man of the Woods (bER!/u's). 

735. Ifa warrior sits with his legs stretched out, nobody is allowed to 
step over them, because this would take away his strength. The beds of 
warriors are on a high platform so that nobody can step over them. 

736. After a warrior has killed several enemies, he may wear grizzly 
bear claws on a headdress (ba’ bak!waxgamé*), which he wears all the 
time. They also wore caps made of scalps. 

737. The bladder of a great Haida chief, G:itxa’n, who was killed in 
1856, is kept up to this day. (See no. 704.) 

738. Before going to war the warrior will pierce his skin with a sharp 
bone point, or his father will do so for him. If he does not cry from pain, 
he will be successful in war. On account of this custom all warriors had 
their bodies covered with scars. 

739. One warrior, when making a speech, pushed a large awl through 
his arm, between ulna and radius, to show his disregard of pain. 

740. Warriors would purify themselves. They were habitually very 
dirty. Their faces were smeared with grease and food. When they dreamed 
that they met animals and these animals were stronger than they, they 
would not go out to war. 

741. Before going to war, they prayed for four days, bathed in fresh 
water and washed their bodies with hemlock branches. During this time 
they must eat very little, not more than a mouthful of dried salmon. 

742. For four days the canoe was kept on the beach turned upside 
down. The bottom was smoothed carefully with dogfish skin and was 
oiled. The paddles must not be touched by anyone. They painted body 
and face with black paint, if possible with coal from a tree that had been 
struck and charred by lightning. They did not use red paint. Head and 
body were covered with bird’s down. As during the winter ceremonial, 
they wore rings made of cedar-bark dyed red. Cedar-bark was also tied 
into the hair. 

743. When they load a canoe to start out on a war expedition, every- 
thing must be put on board at once. They are not allowed to go back to 
the house to get things that may have been forgotten. One man carries all 
the paddles for one canoe. Another man carries all the provisions. 
Generally there are seven warriors to one canoe. They go aboard early 

in the morning. 

744. While the men are away, the women must all stay in one house 
together. They must carefully obey all regulations of life. They must eat 
very little. 
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745. A ring of kelp into which the warrior has blown, firmly tied up and 
decorated with red cedar-bark and bird’s down is hung up in each house 
The bursting or collapse of one of these shows that the man whose breath 
it contains is dead. The women do not paint themselves. For divinatioy 
by a contest with kelp rings see R 1367. 

746. When the place that the warriors intend to attack is not very far 
they must try to be back in four days. If the place is farther away, the 
war expedition must last just eight days. 

747. After setting out they are allowed to sleep only the fourth night 
If they obey this rule, they will be lucky and obtain slaves and heads 
of chiefs. 

748. While they are on the war expedition, they eat very little, — fou 
mouthfuls and four swallows of water once a day, generally early in the 
morning. 

749. During the day-time they keep in hiding, and travel at night. When 
they are near the point that they desire to attack, they pull the canoe 
into the bushes. There they wait for four days before they make an attack, 

750. Rings of hemlock branches, which were hung up in the bow of the 
canoe, were symbols of heads cut off. These were used on the return from 
a war expedition and in the opening of the winter ceremonial. 

751. The war canoes were lifted out of the water and carried to a place 
designated for keeping the war canoes. They were never put down on the 
ground. Paddles, heads, etc., were all kept in the canoe. Only the weapons 
were taken home. 

752. The warriors, after their return, must not sleep on the floor of the 
house, but on a high platform. After four days they may start on another 
expedition. There was no ceremony for purification after having killed 
an enemy. 


753. It is believed that the stones turn over at winter solstice. 

754. The q/a'latela is a supernatural power. It tells man what to do. 
When caught in a wind the steersman will say, “My g/a’lacela will tell 
me what to do.”’ It comes and advises a person. When a person has good 


luck they say you have a real good q/a’latela (q!a'latelak-as*aés). Or | 











when a person has bad luck, ‘“You have a bad g/@’latela (*yd' x-sa‘més | 


q!a'latzlads ).They also pray, “Please keep near me as you are a q/@ laizla 
(wa' xela g-ax nexwa'latela g-a@' xEntaxs q!a'latElaéx). 


755. The sea-eagle is believed to be a supernatural being. It may be | 


a mythical form derived from the appearance of a sea turtle. 
of fish fins. 
757. Grizzly bear and beaver in traditions speak with gruff voices, 
ermine like women. 
758. The eagles are the lice of the Qo’ los, the brother of the Thunderbird 
759. At ebb-tide the sea-water is believed to disappear ia holes in the 
quicksand. 


756. The merman is a semi-human being with a beard like the bones | 
fis 
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Abortion, 31. 

Adolescence, see puberty. 

Afterbirth, 160, 162, used for making 
child succesful 164—167, I90. 
used for cauterizing 39; used to 
stop childbearing 221 ; expulsion 
of —158. 

Amputations, 91. 


Ashes, used for cures 8, 37, 73, 78, 
97, 100; in childbirth 152, 157 


of cedar for gaining strength 
103; of raven’s beak for gaining 
power 168; of snail for eyes 203; 
of sallal berries and feathers to 
quiet children 172, 214. 

Asthma, cures 33, 37, 48, 52. 

Aurora borealis, ancestral souls 408. 


Back, cause of pains in — 249, 478; 
treatment of 39, 40, 147, I51, 
153, 214. 


Baldness, 542. 

Barnacles, used as medicine 67, 133. 

Barrenness, 146, 220—224. 

Basket, how to make _ successful 
518a; used in device to ward 
off ghosts 17. 

Bat, 174, 632. 

Baton, use in ceremonies 271, 556, 
R720, 722, 726; of song-leader 
as charm 193, 194. 

Bear, 48, 126, 186, 403, 468, 472, 502, 


519, 733, 739, 757- 


Beard, growth of produced 
125—6. 

Beauty, flies as charm for 179; 
massage for — 208, 236. 


Beaver 185, 403, 627, 628, 757, 
553]. 

Bed, of hunter must not be disturbed 
523, 607; of warrior 735. 

Bedroom, of deceased 361. 

Berries, as medicine 46, 54, 56, 60, 
65, 77, 97, 130, 177, 199, 313; 
eaten by pregnant women 143; 
luck in picking 518a; taboo 55, 
254; currants 478b. 

Bile, 53; of black bear 48. 
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Biliousness, 54. 

Birds, charm to keep child quiet 213; 
down used ceremonially 742, 
745; signs given by 431, 433. 

Birth, 92, 152, 157—167, 206, see 
also Afterbirth, Delivery, Navel- 
string. 

Birthmark, identifies previous iden- 
tity of child 228, 232. 

Bitch, used in love charm 722. 

Blanket, burnt to cure sickness 8, 
206; symbol of wealth 180, 181, 
of strength 103; used after 
killing wolf 630, see also Clothes. 

Blood, 26, 84, 90, 153, 495, 566, 624; 
bleeding, stopping of 93—99; in 
charms 35; in witchcraft 25, 
710, 711, 717; for breaking 
witchcraft 733; from childbirth, 
harmful to sick 160. 

Body, see Corpse. 

Body parts and waste, for witch- 
craft 694, 6096, 701, 702, 704, 
710, 711; protected against use 
by witches 708, 712, 715, 716; 
as charms 6, 18, 23, 42, 108, 
502, 560, 718, 719; see Breath, 
Excrements, Hair, Perspiration, 
Saliva, Urine. 

Boils, causes of 299, 462, 466; cures 
for 61, 72, 462. 

Bones, charm for gambler 681; 
dangerous to sick 25; of salmon 
return to life 666. 

Breath, caught for witchcraft 696. 

Burial 257b, 322—332, 334, 336 
338, 348, 365; sham-burial 347; 
see Death, Wailing. 

Burns, cure for — 88, 89. 

Butterfly, as omen 425. 

Buzzing in ears presages rain 390. 


Cannibal dancer; evil omens for - 
445, 446. 

Canoes, capsizing stops olachen run 
642; of hunters 586, 591, 592, 


595; of warriors 742, 743, 749: 
formula for — in bad weather 










































555, 505; meets spirit 570; used 
in sweatbath 4; taboos of canoe- 
builder 515—517. 

Carbuncle, cause of 472; cure of 83. 

Castorium 553] 

Catfish oil, as ingredient of medicine 
8, 28, 40, 53, 61, 62, 68, 71, 73, 
79, 83, I1I, 115, 116, 120, 131 
133, 203, 284; see Perch oil. 

Cauterizing, 39, 100, IoI, 124, 128. 

Cedar, rubbing with branches as 
cure 40; leaves as poultice 65; 
burnt to weaken fever 12; 
breaking stick causes and 
removes sty 113, 485; tips of 
for foot-bath 5; taboo of cutting 
planks from tree 489; used in 
sweatbath 4, 7, symbol of 
strength 103; in witchcraft 702; 
felling < 178 ¢. 

Cedar bark, used for wrapping of 
magical objects, etc 4, 6, 23, 42, 
19, 68, 88, 95, 97, IOI, 147, 164, 
176, 198, 270, 275, 284, 287, 496, 
696, 699; used against dangers 
17, 151, 709; to weaken fever 41; 
for making weather charm 556; 
sacrifice to killer whale 593; 
as ceremonial ornaments 237, 
244, 246, 257, 266, 276, 280, 
502, 742, 745; taboos regarding 
stripping of — off trees 479— 481. 

Chambervessel, used in cures 16, 
107, 115, 175. 

Charcoal, from trees struck by light- 
ning 742, for testing luck of fish 
baskets 518. 

Charms, see Beauty, Birth, Corpse, 
Industry, Love, Pregnancy, 
War, Weather, Gambling. 

Children, curing of 77—82; food 

taboos 530—532; growth helped 

by adolescent girl 300; must not 

say ‘yes’ during story 447; 

names of 216; cause of defects 

207; ceremony when ten months 

old 217; how made successful in 

later life 164—168, 180—197; 

see Birth, Infants. 
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Chiton, taboo to pregnant women 152 
used at childbirth 157. 

Choking, sign of visitor’s approach 
387. 

Cinque foil 71, 478d, 658. 

Clams, food for infant and mother 
163, 239; taboos 55, 531; antidote 
for poisonous clams 136; used in 
nose-bleed 97. 

Clothing, contagious 130; burnt as 
offering 9, 330, R 722; disposal 
of 700; treatment in puberty 
ceremonial of girl 303—306 
of parents of twins 245; of twins 
R 671, 678; of infants R 671 
of hunters 523; of deceased 364; 
of widow and children 358 
used in witchcraft 694—697, 
703, 706a, 716; preventing 
witchcraft upon 708 ; see Blanket. 

Cobwebs, to stop bleeding 96; in twin 
ceremonial 256, 257. 

Cockle, taboo 464. 

Coffin, 322, 323, 325, 326, 344, 409, 
490; maggots from in cure 
131; see Burial, Corpse. 

Combings, for witchcraft 503, 508, 
717, FIS, 722, 729, 739. 731- 

Complexion, how improved 129, 198; 
damaged 130, 471, 477. 

Constipation 53. 

Copper, effect of 23, 41, 115, 118, 
223, 2905, 541, 542, 0306, 039; 
symbolic of protection 543, 
used for scratcher 282. 

Corpse, treatment after death 3109, 
322—326, 360, 363, 4094, 652; 
piece of as charm 510, 718, 721, 
733; for cauterizing 39; witch- 
craft 25, 693—695, 702, 704, 
706; water with which corpse 
washed counteracts witchcraft 
334; weather charm 547. 

Cough, 43, 50, 51. 

Crab, as sign 426; shell of — as wash 
basin 182; weather charm 5474. 

Crabapple tree, disease inserted in 
23, 42, 83, 118. 

Cradle 150, 211, 212. 
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Crest Animal easily obtained 576. 

Cripples related to salmon 169. 

Curse 357- 

Cuts, treatment of 90, 93—96, 135; 
obtained on seal rock do not 
heal 465. 

Cutting, of boils 462. 

Cuttle fish, as charm 670. 


Dandruff, cure 123. 

Dead, represented by owls 459, 460; 
feast for 336—338, offerings to 
331, 330; see Burial. 


Death, 316—372, causes of II, 12, 


347, 352, 357, 459, 404, 474, 
451, 490, 491 193, 710, 7%7, 
721; signs of 391, 393—395, 
398, 400, 401, 404, 405, 407— 
112, 423, 424, 426— 429, 431, 
$374, 438, 442, 442b, c, 443, 
145, 446, 492, 494, 745; see 
Dying, Life span. 

Deer, used at childbirth 157, 162, 


164; drives away salmon 656; 
causes forgetfulness 631; causes 
sores 408. 
Delivery, 139, 154 


Birth 


160, 227; see 


Dentalia, 44, 119, 134, 5554@. 
Devil fish R 614. 
Devil’s club 30, 31, 32, 62, 512 


Diarrhoea 55, 56. 

Dice 539. 

Digging-stick, for witchcraft 
Disease, see Sickness. 

540. 


$09, 599, 62 1, 


702. 


Divination 534 
Dog 49, $29, 
033. 
Dogfish, 638, 742. 


625, 626, 


Door of house 322, 356. 


Dreams 17, 393, 395, 396, 397, 
309 $93, 453, 570b. 

Drinking tube of girl 283. 

Ducks, prayer to 20. 

Dying persons, taboos 151, 529, 651. 


Eagle Thunderbird 758, 
144, 454; nest of 


557. down and feathers of r7, 


louse of 
omen by 
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33, 1135, t28, 237; 
5532, i, 702; R 678, 682, 720. 
Ear, diseases of 115—118, buzzing 
390, perforating of — 167. 
Earthquake 573. 
East, facing — 241, 275. 
Eclipse of sun 571, 572. 
Effigy, love charm 718, 
charm 556. 
Elder bark 5, 
Ermine 188, 757. 
Excrements, as charm 102, 704. 
Exhalation of unclean persons 26. 
Eyes, causes of disease or blindness 
of 13, 149, 241, 279, 286, 467, 
484, 532; treatment of, 104 
114, 208, 236, 300; of game 
blinded by magic 610; evil eye 
$90, 497. 


238, 266, 


weather 


wood 702. 


Family, see Numaym. 

Fasting 587, see Food taboos. 

Feasts 247, 336—338; foretold 448. 

Feathers 246; see Eagle, Gull. 

294, 478, 478 a, 488, 533 
555, 559, 977, 5554. 

Fertility 137, 294. 

Fever, cures 9, 10, 41. 


Fern, 251, 


Fire, used in weather charm 547, 
554, 557; extinguished after 
death 319; sign of death 424; 


used in witchcraft 701, 702, 716; 

forbidden to look at 251, 297, 

484; offerings to 15a, 546; hiss- 

ing caused by souls 546 and 
ghosts I9. 

Fish, taboo 150, 163, 253, 315; deform- 
ed children are fish 169. 

Fishhawk eyes as cure 196. 

Fish-basket, test of 518. 

Fishing 636—671. 

Flicker, as love charm 723, 724. 

Fly, used for training dogs 625, 626; 
for eyesight 197; for beauty 179. 

Fog 259, 553f. 

Food, offering 15a, 330, 331; belong- 
ing to deceased 321; taboos 143, 
144, 145, 146, 289, 290, 291, 301, 
315, 353, 4884, 684, 744, 748. 
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Fog, controlled by twins 259. 

Forgetfulness, caused by eating deer 
meat 631. 

Formulas 20, 21, 147, 154, 214, 230, 
357, 394, 439, 519, 546, 549, 551, 
555, 503, 505, 507, 569, 620, 
663, 726; (R 617, 621, 624, 626, 
627, 629, 632, 649, 651.) See 
Prayer. 

Frog, sea toad. 

Funeral feasts, see 
Feast, Wailing. 


Burial, Death, 


Gambling 678—684 ;taboos 685—692. 
Game, taboos 153, 254, 620; first — of 
season 620, 029, 040, 660, 071; 


object mistaken for game 
evil sign 449 

Ghosts, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, I9, 167, 
329, 33°, 332, 336, 349, 360, 
363, 365, 3607, 365, 370, 371, 
372, 392, 399, 424, 528b, 547, 


573, 574, 932. 

Giddiness, caused by witchcraft 
729—732. 

Girl, at puberty 270—310; effect of 
olachen upon — 646; immature, 
attends to cooking 533; taboo 
O51. 

Goose, hunting 672—677; 


to 20. 


prayer 

Grave, forbodes death 491—494. 

Grizzly bears, scaring of 519; as 
charm 502, 733, 736; in tradition 
757: 

Gulls, as omens 455, 458; feathers 
238, 482. 

Gum, as medicine 52, 53, 85, 96, 98, 
105; taboo to pregnant women 
145; causes pregnancy 463; for 
enclosing charms 83, 198, 694, 
702, 704, 706a, 727; scraped off 
from grave trees 344; used in 
weather charm 547. 

Gurgle in throat, as sign 389. 


Hail as sign 415Aa. 
Hair, as sign 400; cut 305, 


345; 
effecting growth of 12 


5, 


717; 
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On 


27; in love charm 502, 503, 508, 
09; 


in witchcraft 694, 700, 70; 
718, 


720, 


1s] 


03, 794, 717, 
727, 729—731; loss of — 123 
singeing of infants 217 of twins 
calls fish 262; taboos 244, 282 
339, 345, 487, 515, 583, 605 
treatment of 199—202. 
Halibut 55, 636, 637, 640. 
Handkerchief, at naming feast 217. 
Harpoon, in twin ceremony 256, 
Hats, wearing prescribed 241, 279. 
Hawk feathers, as charms 499, 617, 
641. 
Head, deformation of 209. 
Headache, cause 482; cures 19, 120, 
R 694. 
Hearts, animals shot through—taboo 
153; in charms 502. 
Hellebore, 4, 29, 30, 31, 38, 
123, 131, 200, 550, 553j, 
504, 505. 592a. 


40, 50, 
120, 
561, 

Hemlock (tree), used against ghosts 
17; for first salmon of season 
669; for purification 244, 354, 

41; in charms 512, 556, 721 

27; in medicine 88, 124 

28; in pregnancy 155, 204 

rings of — branches symbols of 


105, 


e NIN 


enemies’ heads 750. 

Hernia 85. 

Herring, first of season 671, medicine 
81, 132; taboos 27, 79, 600, 671 
673. 

Holothuria 44. 

Humming-bird, nest of as charm 498, 


513. 
Hunting 575—677, omens for - 
403, 436, 441; treatment of 


weapons 523; place, taboo for 
hunting 461. 


Indian rice 657. 

Industriousness, charms for 184, 185 

Infants, 169—217; charms for sur- 
vival 103, 

Insanity, cause of II. 

Intestines, of animals, treatment ol 
628, 629. 


102, 225 ;. 
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Isolation, of girl at puberty 277, 288; 
of hunter 604; of parents of 
twins 241; of sick 133, 316, 349; 
of widow or widower 349, 352, 
300. 

Itching, cause of 273; as sign 234. 


Jelly-fish, 131, 457. 


Kelp, 4, 7, 79, 89, 94, 130, 131, 157, 
202, 200, 553°C, 559, 507, 745, 
Killer-whale 21, 49, 502, 548, 593, 


594, 595, 599. 
Kingfisher 435. 


Land-otter, as weather charm 553 b, 
treatment of 622—624; — slide, 
for training dogs 624, in witch- 
craft 711. 

Landslide 418. 

Laughing, in sleep foretells recovery 
399; taboos 293, 501, 528, 694, 
701. 

Lice, as sign 397, 398; cause of 
freckles 477; lousing taboos 606, 
O12. 

Licking, of child for health 206, 300; 
of eye to remove cinder 114. 

Life span, affected 178, 345, 489; 
forecast 274, 534. 

Light, kept away from, girl at 
puberty 279, from children 
with measles 133; from twins 
241. 

Lightning, as omen 417. 

Lizard, in charms, 224a, 706a, 718. 

Locomotor Ataxia 131. 

Loon, as sign 434. 

Lousing, see Lice. 

Love, charms for 498—511, sign of 
370; witchcraft for 717—732. 
luck, 153, 154; in industrial pur- 

suits 186, 514—518; in gamb- 
ling 678—692; lack of — 34, 633. 
lung, diseases of — 462, 465. 


Maggots, for curing 131. 
Mask, used at mourning ceremony 
340 
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Massage, for beauty 208, 236. 

Mats, house of — 349; new — for 
first salmon 669; for twins 237; 
of deceased, burnt 350; used 
in curing 9. 

Measles, 132, 133. 

Medicine, general 1—136. 

Membrum virile, in love charms 510, 
718. 

Menstruation, 311—315; blood of 

used in charms 496, 524, 564, 
722, 727; used in witchcraft 25, 
710, 711, 730; woman at — 
counteracts witchcraft 714; 
dangerous to sick 26, 311; 
taboos for 314, 484, 486, 487, 
644. 

Merman 756. 

Meteors, as sign 407. 

Midwives, function of 160. 

Mirage, as sign 450. 

Mirror, taboo at puberty 612. 

Monster, charm against 566; sea — 
568, 578, 554, 5924. 

Moon, new 226, 413, 414; tenth 

156; 215; mock — sign of 
death 405. 

Morning, time for gathering medi- 
cinal plants 3. 

Mountain goat, garments from wool 
of 278, 281; tallow of — for 
complexion 129. 

Mourning, 336—366, see Burial, 

Death, Wailing, Widow. 

Mussel shell, in charm 178, 502; in 
witchcraft 703; used for cutting 
131, 162; for measuring Io1. 


Nails, for witchcraft 700. 

Names, changing of 591; of children 
215—217, R 653; of twins 248, 
R 681, 684, 692; given to girl 
at puberty 306; of dead avoided 
by Koskimo 335. 

Navel-string 150, 162, 164; as charm 
181, 191, 192, 195; treated for 
barrenness 222, 223. 

Neck, blown on during childbirth 
160, 
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Neckring, as charm 29, 498, 499, 501, 
745- 

Nest, as charm 137, 498, 513. 

Net, for catching disease 17; for 


502, 


deceased 360. 
News, bad foretold 442g. See signs. 
Night, unlucky for childbirth 227. 
Nitghtmare, foretells death 393. 
Nose, bleeding of 97—99; cauterizing 
100, 101; of sick gets dry by 


smoke 24; perforation of sep- 


tum 167. 

Numaym 576; hair-cutting taboos 
345. 

Number four, passim. Acts perform- 


ed four times, after three 
feints the fourth time, four day 
intervals, and multiples of four 
271. 

Numbness, as sign 375. 

Nursing, of twins, taboo 239; treat- 
ment of breasts 122, 163. 

Ochre, for ceremonial painting 217, 
229, 269a, 305 ; in mouth of infant 

162a; on scabs 79. 

dead 331, 
killer-whale 593. 

Olachen, associated with twins 647; 
R 692—3; fishing 131; in 
fertility charm 137; run stopped 
by capsizing canoe 642; supply 


Offerings, to 336; to 


of foretold 413, 415a, 416, 


$58, 458a; taboos 643—650 
Olachen net, for deceased 360. 
Ornaments, on infant 217; 
by pregnant woman 142, 157. 
Owls, attack children 230; represent 


removed 


the dead 459, 460 


Paddle, as weather charm 560, 567 
for controlling waves 565; fore- 


tells visit 387; feast 448; in 
parting rites 500; in twin cere- 
mony 256, 257, R691; in por- 


poise hunting 590; of war canoe, 
taboo 742. 
Pain, causes of 469, 479; cures for 4, 


33, 37, 35, 40, 05, 7 


5, 31, 32, 33, 37, o, 
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71; crying for — bad omen 738 
Painting, ceremonial 217, 218 
305, of twins 237, 241, 246, 258 
348, R679, 692; of corpse 33, 
of owl 460; of rattle 238: taboo 
745. 
Paralysis, cause of 11, cure for 9 
Parting, 
Payment, for treatment of sickness 0, 
14, 119, 134; for purification 
354; to funeral attendants 360 
Pebble, in charms 717, 718. 727; to 
keep child quiet 170 
Perch-oil, 553 h, see Catfish oil. 
Periwinkles, for eye cure tog, 
Perspiration, for curing 23; in love 
in witchcraft 


rites of 500. 


charms 509, 718; 
694, 7OI. 
Peucedanum 50, 70, 


Pine, smoke of, harmful to sick 24 


156, 5924. 


gum of, causes pregnancy 463 
Pitchwood, used in witchcraft 701 
Places, customs regarding 461, 462 

170, 549, 649, 716. 

Plants, for medicinal use 4—7, 28, 


31, 37—41, 43, 45—47, 59—52 


54-—60, 62—65, 68—71, 73—93, 
50, 52, 53, 57, 59, 94, 9O—9, 
100, IOI, 104, III 113, I19, 
120, 130, 131, 134, 136, 157, 
313; harmful to young 60, 488, 
527, 530, 532; in charms 23, 
29, 30, 32, 42, 83, 118, 121, 125 
£66, 272, 173, 196, 177, ™ 
195 202, 200, 254, 294, 502, 


504 507, 509, 512, 555, 559, 559, 


501, 564, 567, 505, 677, 97° 
718, 727, 728, 744; prayer to 
2, 707, taboos regarding — 251, 
273, 475, 486, 529, 533, 55% 


658. See also Cedar, Cinquefoil, 
Devil’s club, Hellebore, Hemlock 
tree, Fern, Kelp, Peucedanum, 
Spruce, Water hemlock 
Plover, in love charm 726 
Pointing, with finger taboo 590 
Porpoise, hunting of 580—5g92; stones 
from stomach of as charm 


5890 
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Position of child in womb 140, 147, 


152. 

Potlatch, at puberty 306, for twins 
R 684. 

Prayer, against witchcraft 707, 
'R 1327; at feast for dead 336 


at puberty 275; by warrior 741, 


by widows 357; for easy deliv 


ery 154—156; for health 2, 
20, 21, 49, R656, 675, 705, 
1331; for good weather 547, 
553, 555, 502; for love 717; for 
luck in industries 593, R 600, 
618, 619, 1318—27. See Form- 
ulas. 
Pregnancy 137—156; twins 234 


235 
Property, 
disposal of deceased’s 343, 357, 


charm for wealth 180; 


given away by parents of twins 


245, 247, 256 

Puberty 270—310 

Purification 22, of girl at puberty 
271—277, 393, 395, 397, 309; 
of house after death 329; of 
hunter 575; of widow 354; of 


watrior 740—741; of parents 


of twins 245 


Quarantine, see Isolation. 
Quiet, charms for of infant 170, 
17, £92; E99, 875, 


enjoined during delivery 
puberty 


176, 213, 214; 
100; 
required, of girl at 
270 


R 673 


293; of parents of twins 


Raccoon, charm for industriousness 
184 

Rain, cause of 550, 553h, j, 559, 561; 
prediction of 390, 414, 439, 440, 

0, 451, 

552; see Weather. 

Rattle, for twins 238, 263. 


+) 152, 455; stopping of 


Raven, as charm 110, 166, 168, 205, 
637,724; as sign 436—443; taboo 
to hunter 602. 


Red, painting: of head of corpse 334; 


t ow $60 


of twins 237, 241, 


Current Beliefs of the Kwakiutl Indians. 








257 


246, 258, 348; of twin’s rattle 
238; sky, as weather sign 
152, 453- 


Relatives, see numaym. 

Rival, washes body of deceased 334. 
Rock-cod, taboo to sea-hunter 674. 
Rock-slide, foretells olachen supply 

416 

for barrenness 220, for 
cauterization 39, 101; for puri- 
fication 354; making of, taboos 


Rope, 


150. 


Saliva, for curing 23, for protecting 

ears 117; in love charms 
599, 22, 723, 724, 729; 
in witchcraft 702, 704, 
710, 711; used in gambling 679; 
determine direc- 


502, 
718, 7 


694, 


spatterings of 
tion 536. 


Saluton 651—669; associated with 
twins 232, 248, 257, 262, R 681, 
692, 713, 714; with deformed 
children 169; custom relating 


to fishing of, 660 670 dried 
offering to fire 546; medicinal 
198; rebirth of 666; 
as charm for gambler 
142, 456, 
6054, 657; 6065a 
harmful to sick 27; 


145, 301, 302, 


use of 99, 
roe of 
6900; run 301, 302, 


157, 501, 656, 
steelhead 
79, 143, 
651, 007. 
Sandstone, in medicine 31, 77, 83. 
Scabs 79. 
Scent, of hunters removed 575, 592, 
of dog sharpened 626. 
Scratcher 282. 


taboos 


Sea, causes bad dreams 483; taboo 
to girl at puberty 299. 

Sea-eagle 755. 

Sea-eggs, custom relating to 528b; 
predicts cutting off of head 427; 
taboos 146, 553k, 675. 

Seals, cause sickness 27, 465, 4607, 710; 
divination by means of humerus 
of — 535, 537, 538; for curing 
89; for infant food 163; follow 

stones from 


harpooneer 591; 
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stomach of —lucky 589; taboos | 398, 400, 401, 404, 405, 407—1) 

627; treatment of singed flippers | 423, 424, 426—420, 431, 4379 

528 a. 438, 442, 443, 445, 446, 4o2, 
Sea-lion 579. | 494, 745; Of evil 406; of Squi 
Sea-monsters 578 ; protection against | pregnancy 138; of weather 38; — 

568, 584, 5924. 382, 333, 415, 439, 440, 450, 451, 
Seaslugs 528, cause boils 466. Singing, ability, charms for 192, 193, F squi 
Seaweeds, see plants. 194. Star 
Sea worm, ingredient of medicine | Skate-liver, as medicine 80, 133. step 

106. Skeleton, used in curing disease 131 , 
Serpent, double-headed 544, causes | Skill, charms for; 182, 187—93, 195, 

sickness and death 11, 130, 462, | Skin, used in witchcraft 716. 

470, 471, 615. Skull, in weather charm 554. Sticl 
Serpent, sea 578. Sky, colors in, as weather signs 451 
Sex of child, charm for 154, signs of —453. Stor 

154, 537: Sleeping, charms for 121, 170—176, 
Sexual continence, of canoe builder regulations, for warrior 747, 

517; of gambler 692; of hunter 752; for pregnant woman 140 

597; of parents of twins 250; | Slenderness, charm for 231, 280, 283 

during olachen season 645. Smoke, harmful to sick 24; for purifi- Stor 
Sexual intercourse, 224a; effect; in cation of house 329; of house 

gambling 680; upon witchcraft spoils luck of charm 623. 

524; enjoined 576b, 579 672; to | Snail, as charm 552, 553, 553a; as 

transfer sickness 255. cure 134, 135, 203; beliefs about 
Shamans, cause sickness 14; treat | taboo 149, 581. Stre 

sickness 15, 84, 402, R 718—723; | Snake, as charm 157, 508, 510, 717, Stre 

dreams of 330, 400, 402; wailing 718, 720, 727, 730, 733; as evil 

taboo to — 342; watch over Omen 396; as ingredient of Sty 

souls of dead 332. medicine 156; causes sickness Suc 
Shells, as ingredient of medicine 61, 473; in witchcraft 704, 706a. Sun 

106; for cutting 131, 162 for | Sneezing, as sign 379—8o, 301. 

containing and measuring medi- | Songs, for curing R 722, manner of Sur 

cine 31, 32, 44, IOI, 104, 106, obtaining 22; as formula 572. 

III, 175; used for payment 119, | Sores, causes of 710; poultices for 57, 

134; used as basin for child 182; | 58, 63, 68, 73, 75, 76, 78, 80. Sy 

used for scratching 339. Soul, 408, 546, R 713—728, abode 
Shooting stars, show directions of of 369; danger of being taken Sur 
24 Wind 415. 323, 360; taken care of by Sw 
Short breath, cause of 668. shaman 332, R 708; of twins 264, Sw 
Sickness, aggravation of 26, 27, 160, m 7t4. 

308, 311; causes of 12, 14, 15, | Sparrow, as fertility charm 137. 

290, 473; cures of 4—8, 19, 21, | Spider crab 182 

22, 23, 31, 33, 39, 45, 263, 360, | Spider-web, to check bleeding 96. Tal 

399, 400, 437; protection | Spitting, causes lung disease 462 

against 4, 9, 16, 17, 108, 147, 465. 

167; isolation of 133, 316, 349; | Splinters, cures for 86, 87. 

signs of 397. Spruce, for curing, 7, 9, 10, 17, 59, 
Signs 373—458a; for direction 536, 120, 131; for keeping away 

540; of death 391, 393, 394, 395, ghosts 329, 349, in love charm 
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727; graves under trees of 344; 
used to sleep on 237, 584, for 
purification 354. 

Squid, charm for childbirth 146, 147, 
157, for stopping flow 
of blood 93. 

Squirrel, as charm 187, 188. 

Starfish, weather charm 553d. 


526; 


Stepping over, removes, usefulness | 


from objects 520—523; strength 
from warrior 735; counteracts 


evil 524, 712, 717, 735. 


Stick, used in divination 536; in 
witchcraft 730. 
Stomach, cures for 31, 32, 34, 


heaving of, as sign 388; sickness 
of 474; tied for barrenness 220; 
treatment of, at childbirth 
157 (R 651). 

Stones, in charms 22, 547, 589; in 
ceremonial heating of water 4, 
in witchcraft 698; turn over at 
winter solstice 753, used to check 
bleeding 94, see Pebbles. 

Strawberries, taboo 204. 

Strength, charms for 183; loss of 
735; symbols of 103. 

Sty, causes of 113, 485; cure for 113. 

634, 713. 

Sun, circles around, as evil sign 406, 
mock- 404, 405. 


Success, lack of 102, 


Current Beliefs of the Kwakiutl Indians. 


Supernatural power 520, 521; of 
raven 168; of twins 232; of | 
widow 357. 

Sweatbath, for curing 4, 5, 131; for 


purification 575. 

Sweathouses 7. 

Sweeping, taboo 608. 

Swellings, cause of 470; cures for 57, 
58, 50, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 72, 74, 
54 


laboos, of canoe builder 515, 517, 
of trap-builder 596; of girl at 
puberty 270, of hunter 598— 
6000; 
315, 653; of pregnant woman 
and husband 138, 140, 141, 143, 
145, 146, 147, 150, 151, 153; of 


8 


of menstruating woman 
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parents of twins 241, 242, 250; 
of tobacco 643; food 79, 163; 
name of dead 335; removal of — 
256, 257. 

Talking, taboos 352, 591; of infant, 
as sign of death 394. 

Talkativeness 293, 724. 

Tallow, used to allay thirst; for 
complexion 129; in love charm 
502; taboo 676. 

Tattooing, of adolescent girl 310. 

Teeth, cause of bad — 290. 

Throat diseases, cure for 134. 

Throwing game, for witchcraft 730. 

Thunder, drives away salmon 654: 
foretells misfortune 412. 

Thunderbird, beliefs about 
mask of 346; eagles are lice of 
758. 

Tickling, as sign 379, 380. 

Tides, low time of eating: for 
mourner 353; for girl at puberty 
292; time of burying afterbirth 
for barrenness 221 ;governs taboo 
for hunter’s wife 610; water goes 
into holes in quicksand 759. 

Toads, cause disease 474—476; used 
in charms 137, 156, 157. 718, 
720, 727, in witchcraft 694, 699, 
706a, 732; taboo to pregnant 
women 146, 147. 

Tobacco, taboo 643. 

Toilet sticks, for weakening fever ro, 
for witchcraft 702. 

Tongs, ceremonial —446; taboo 496. 

Tongue 496, 566. 

Track, of animals, cause disease 468, 
479, 471, 472. 

Trap, 403, 618, building 596; female 
should be caught first 619; first 
game caught in 620. 

Trapper,dreams of 403 ; taboo regard- 
ing 618. 

Tree, falling — predicts death 410. 
formula for felling R 617. 

Tumors, treatment of 83. 


2t7, 


Twins 137, 155, 232—269, 348, 
553e—i, 647, 651; parents of — 
241—245, 247, 249—257, 5536, f. 
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Twitching, as omen 
R 603—605. 


373 — 386, 


Umbilical cord, see navel-string. 

Unfaithfulness, sign of 433. 

Urine, in cure 6, 115, 131; in charms 
18, 108, 162b, 560, 722; in 
witchcraft 703, 704, 7II, 712, 
717, 720. 

Utensils, of dead 331, of girl at 
puberty 304; of sick 25, 133. 


Visitor, sign of approaching 387, 442e. 

Vomiting, cures for 33, 46, 48; emetic 
512; induced to facilitate deliv- 
ery 158. 


Wailing 328, 339—343, 360, 361; 
forbidden 341; see Purification. 
Walking, ceremonial 160, 242, 256, 
257, 297, 339; behind, empty 
grave: taboo 347; forebodes 
death 492; — behind gambler, 
unlucky 680; behind trapper, 
affects game 618. 
War 733—752; charms for 
signs of 437, 4424, 443. 
War canoe, treatment of 742, 743, 


501; 


751. 
Warts, prenatally caused 148, 
removal of 124, 127, 148. 
Wash basins, of twins 237. 
Washing, prescribed manner of 171, 
10, 229, 240; corpse 334; of girl 
at puberty 271—276; of hunter 


204; 


575, 597; of parents of twins 
244, 245, R 685; of sick people 
22; of warrior 741; as charm for: 


health 22; prevention of twins 
155; Skill 182, survival of infant 
wealth 512. 

Wasp, nest of for cauterizing 101, 

119, sign of death 428. 

Water, causes barrenness 224, death 
318 ;for curing 4,5, 25; sprinkled: 
on girl at puberty 275; on 
parents of twins 257; on fire 
spirit 546; taboo 233, 291, 748; 
used in counteracting witchcraft 
334; manner of drinking at 
puberty 283. 


102; 
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Water (con’t) 
— running, place of burial for 
ear swabbings 115; 
power for sick 22. 
— sea, as charm 690, for Curing 
4, 5, 6, 130, 332. 

Water hemlock 28, 55, 86, 131. 

Wealth, charms for 180, 181, 
513. 

Weapons, of hunter 523, 
warrior 751. 

Weather, charms for 258, 259, 260, 


source of 


512 


604; of 


261, 547—569, 636; — signs 381 
382, 383, 415, 4384, 439, 440, 
442d, 450, 451. 

Wedges 247, of yew wood 158. 

Whales, as evil signs 419—422; taboo 
2109. 

Widow and Widower 339, 349—366, 
648, 651, 608. 

Wife, taboos for: of gambler 682; of 
hunter 576a, 5794, 596a, 609, 
612. 

Wind, charms for 260, 261, 551, 55 
559, 507; in love charm 721, 72 
signs of direction of 
Weather. 

Windmill, causes dizziness 731. 

Winter solstice 753. 

Witchcraft 357, 693—732; removal 
of 25, 35, 36, 334, 524, 525, 526, 
705, 707, 709, 5; taboo 


nN 


I 


jy 
jy 


415; see 


782, 91 
for witch 341. 
Wolf, charm against witchcraft 35, 


36, 713; in love charm 502; 
in medicine 33, 34, 36, 49; 
hunter becomes — 635; rites 


for — when killed 629, 630, as 
sign 423, 432; taboo to women 
725; unlucky 102, 472, 599, 629, 
633, 634, 713. 

Women, remove witchcraft 524; as 
supernatural beings 545; taboos 
for during war 744, 745: 

Worms, for curing 136. 

Wounds, treatment of 60, 69. 


Yew wood wedges in love charm 715, 
in childbirth 158, 164. 
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FORTY THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The regular meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held at 
Williams Hall, Andover, Massachusetts, on December 28, 1931 at two 
o'clock. 

The Secretary’s, Treasurer’s, and Editor’s reports were accepted as 


read. 


The following officers were elected: 


PRESIDENT, Martha W. Beckwith. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Elsie Clews Parsons. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Stith Thompson. 

SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard. 

TREASURER, Ruth M. Underhill. 

COUNCILLORS: For term ending 1932: A. M. Tozzer, J. R. Swanton, 
John F. Spargo, Robert Redfield, Mellinger Henry. 

For term ending 1933: J. F. Dobie, F. G. Speck, A. I. Hallowell, 
Archer Taylor, Clark Wissler, Albert Muntsch. 

For term ending 1934: A. L. Kroeber, Louise Pound, Frederica de 
Laguna, Mrs. C. W. Ward, Laurence Foster. 


The following papers were read: 


Robert H. Lowie, The prose style of the Crow Indians. 

Ruth M. Underhill, Literary aspects of Papago songs. 

Albert Muntsch, Notes on the language and folklore of the Caribs of 
British Honduras. 

Richard Thurnwald, Some African institutions in process of change. 

George P. Jackson, Old hymns hidden in Negro spirituals. 

Gladys A. Reichard, Some phases of art in Melanesia (Lantern). 

Dean §. Fansler, Objectives in folklore research. 

The following resolution was proposed by Dean Fansler and approved 
by the Society: 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT inasmuch as the findings of the newer scholarship 
in comparative traditional literature and folklore of the past twenty 
years are of high significance to graduate students of comparative litera- 
ture and cultural anthropology, and inasmuch as European scholars in 
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the field are receiving very definite university recognition and encourage. 
ment through the maintenance of graduate research courses and pro. 
fessorships in folklore, IT Is THE SENSE OF THIS MEETING that the subject 
deserves in America wider university recognition and support than are 
at present accorded it. And BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, THEREFORE, THAT 
this Society, appreciating the exacting requirements of research in the 
field of comparative traditional literature and folklore, both because of 
the wide linguistic equipment necessary and because of the almost 
limitless literature of the subject, favors and recommends the establish. 
ment of research courses in comparative traditional literature and folk. 
lore in American universities that already have departments in com. 
parative literature, in foreign languages and literatures, and in anthropo- 
logy. 

Respectfully submitted 

Guiapys A. REICHARD, 

Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The membership of the Society is as follows: 


1930 1931 
NON oa bide is vieremenrawdaumawed 5 5 
ie, Sci rains4, sen piemne nna aa@Giee 9 9 
SGDSCTIOENS MICMIDETS. . 2.6 .c ccc cscsccncoes 307 297 

(of which, Memoir members:) ........... (39) (51) 
I ea Ae als Beis 4 Reahesheew bias wae eA 321 311 
PCTS TIDERSIES: coos ici cc ckscccwaws 160 160 


We regret greatly the falling off of ten in the usual membership due 
to deaths and apparently the depression. We call attention to the fact 
that our plan, now several years old, of offering Memoir memberships 
seems to become more and more successful. 

The Secretary suggests that a new type of membership called a Memoir 
Life Membership be established, members to receive this title who have 
paid two hundred and fifty dollars of which one hundred and fifty shall 
be considered endowment for a permanent publication fund. 


We are gratified to announce the formation of a new branch society, 


the Missouri branch, due to the interest of Lawrence Foster. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GLADYS A. REICHARD, 
Secretary. 
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Forty Third Annual Meeting. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Income 
From General Members, dues for 1931 .... .. § 412.10 
From Memoir Members, dues for 1931 ........ + 279.50 
rom Branch Societies. .......ccccscecccccees 335.00 
From Germanistic Society, for German libraries. 17.25 
From Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons for publication 

DE 56st Vic peteninceanee cannes ea 443.76 

Ee ee rer ee ere eee oe 392.18 

WO o.oo issn Onis tdainiese pincers 1258.00 
Income from Permanent Fund......... ...... 115.50 
Interest on Savings ACcowmet «.......0606 cesses 9.00 
Bacerved for address HSE 2... 6 ccc sseccswes 3.00 
REET MAMNNE 3.5. o's. asa ex a sic. se aloiaiecs 3.50 


3268.79 
1228.31 


Balance from 1930 


Expenditures 


Publication and Mailing of Journal and Memoirs 








$ 4497.10 


4120.01 





BL £essasde dicey sencbadareeagaas $ 443.76 

| eee aren ire eee rere eee 366.21 

MN MN ois Sis trp sd ahi ore ear ie aur eres 392.28 

rere ee emer err ae 418.90 

I EE, 5isi'5 sinare wireline Rauecoraions 1258.10 

ME NN kis Gos bard eee anes 735.63 
Oe ee ee ere ry ere ee 385.00 
Editor’s Expenses, stationery, etc. ........... 23.00 
Secretary’s expenses, stationery, etc. .......... 59.18 
Treasurer’s expenses, stationery etc. ......... 14.50 
To American Anthropological Association 

for expenses of 1930 meeting .......... 6.70 

for expenses of 1931 meeting ........... 13.50 
TOWARE Tor 1030 OVERETATE 22... 6 oc cc ccc scons 3.00 
To bank for collection charge ................ 25 
To bank for collection charge ..............+. $ 4120.01 

Balance for 1931 

Permanent Fund 

2 5°/) Mortgage Bond Co. of New York bonds for 
$ 1000 $ 2000 

DO One SOO .055.na0ccacesasdacsasnatawenes 100 


LESLIE A. WHITE, Treasurer. 


$ 377-09 


$ 2100 
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EDITOR’S REPORT. 


Four issues of the Journal have been printed and distributed during 
the year, and the Society wishes to thank Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons for he 
generosity in meeting the expenses of the Southwest number, No. 167 
and of the Negro number, No. 169. Two of the issues, that containing 
Professor Beckwith’s collection of Dakota tales, and that containing 
Professor Espinosa’s study of the Tar-baby story, were entirely occupied 
by the single articles. The increasing bulk of collections and the length 
of comparative studies make the pressure of material for publication q 
more and more serious matter. It is greatly to be hoped that the Society 
will soon be able to afford the issue of Journals of increased size, and 
that it can acquire a fund for the publication of Memoirs, so that manu. 
scripts of outstanding importance of Memoir length can be accepted on 
their merits. It is impossible of course during the present depression to 
enlarge the scope of the Society’s publications, but such enlargement js 
greatly needed. 

Two Memoirs have been distributed during the current year, Professor 
Andrade’s Folk-lore of the Dominican Republic, and Dr. Fauset’s Folk- 
lore from Nova Scotia. Both of them have been financed by Dr. Parsons 
to whom the thanks of the Society are due. Dr. Parson’s own large 
collection of folklore from the Antilles, which will probably run to three 
volumes, is at present in process of publication. 


RutH BENEDICT, Editor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TRICKSTER MARRIES HIS DAUGHTER. To Miss Schmerler’s excellent sum- 
mary of this tale (J AFL, 44: 196—207) I should like to add the Piegan version, 
JAFL 24: 247, 248. It contains elements II, II B, IV BCL, V A, VIA, VII, 
VIII C3, X E. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D. C. 


NOTES ON THE ORIGIN AND USES OF PLANTS OF THE LAKE ST. JOHN 
MonTAGNAIS. During the winter of 1931 the opportunity was afforded me to 
visit the Montagnais of Lake St. John at Pointe Bleue, Quebec, Canada. 
From several members of the band whom I visited in their camps I recorded 
the following notes on the uses of plants for medicinal purposes’. The 
list of herbal remedies was taken from dictation of Simon Tcelnic and 
wife, Anastasie Basil, David Basil, Klalence Tcelnic, Marie and Ambroise 
Pikutlahigen. 

Certain rules are observed in the handling of herbs and the preparation 
of medicines which apply to the tribes to the southward as well. Lake St. John 
practices are, however, few and insignificant when compared with those of 
other groups. 

Montagnais terms for the plants and flowers of their region group together 
plants which look alike and blossom similarly although they are not of related 
genera. This fact is evident from the following list. Animal names are quite 
general among plants, for instance we have ‘‘mink flower’ and namecape‘- 
mukW “fish plant’, and mento’camkwo’n, ‘‘snake or insect spoon’’. These 
latter were not identifiable and were not known as curatives. The in- 
formants were questioned on the widespread beliefs concerning curat- 
ives among the herb gatherers of other groups in respect to satisfying the 
spirits of plants gathered by making them an offering or prayer while 
gathering. They seemed to know nothing comparable to this. 

One rule was frequently repeated, namely that in peeling bark from trunk 
of tree or stem of plant the substance should be peeled by cutting downward, 
never upward, lest the effect of the infusion be annulled. Medicines are called 
ntakwa’lIn. The herb doctor, who may be either a man or a woman, is 
ntakwo'lnseci*’u’ ‘“‘medicine maker man’. 

The sap of poplar (populus tremuloides; mi-‘tuc) is drunk for worms. The 
bark is also steeped for the same purpose and used as a drink. 

Cold water is applied to burns. 


' A list of remedies recorded by Frank G. Speck among the Montagnais 
it Tadousac and Escoumains appeared in Medicine Practices of the Eastern 
Algonkians, Proceedings of the 19th International Congress of Americanists, 


Washington, 1915, pub. 1917. 
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The pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea) is called alk tsotaco’ “‘toad legging!” 
The leaves are boiled and the tea is used as a wash for sores and for children’s 
rashes. For the same ailment a leaf of the plant may be split and bound over 
the affected parts. It is said to draw out the “‘bad stuff’’. It is even used to 
relieve small-pox (umoatsi*’ wun). 

The twig ends of white cedar (Arbor vitae; masi*’ck) are beaten up with an 
ax or a stone upon a stone to make a mash and this is steeped in boiling hot 
water and applied for one or two nights over the heart for pain there. 

The gum (potsi-’) of cedar (Arbor vitae) or balsam (Abies balsameg 
is applied in a similar way over the chest or back for pain in the heart or 
chest, as the informant put it. 

Balsam twigs, a fair sized bunch of them, are steeped and drunk for q 
strong laxative. 

Red alder bark is steeped and drunk to stop cholera. 

Skunk oil is used as a rub for a number of ailments. It may be put into the 
ear to relieve earache, or rubbed on the chest to relieve congestion. It is also 
taken internally, the quantity about a teaspoonful. Bear’s grease is also much 
in favor and is taken for constipation and other disorders of the bowels and 
stomach. 

Sheep laurel (Kalmia angustifolia; wi-catse’puk‘’) is steeped in hot water. 
Only a small quantity is used because its poisonous properties are well known 
to the Indians. It is applied soaked in a woolen pad or rubbed on the limbs 
or body for pain and stiffness. The application is repeated for several nights 
The Montagnais suffer much from exposure, which causes rheumatic pains, 
The wi'catsépuk is their sovereign remedy for it. They not only apply it 
externally as stated above, but take an internal dose consisting of a small 
measure of the dried leaves, a quantity only sufficient to cover the bottom of 
the palm of the hand, steeped and drunk in a cup before going to sleep. This 
produces heavy sweating and causes a sensitive condition of the arms and 
legs which the informants say is like the feeling of a charge of electricity when 
the skin is touched. All those who mentioned the remedy, mindful of its 
poisonous properties, advised caution as to the strength of the dose. 

The stems and leaves of golden thread (Coptis trifolia). called in Monta- 
gnais wi’ ca’uckomuk “‘yellow plant’’, are boiled and the tea used as a wash for 
sore eyes, lips and interior of mouth. 

To relieve pain in the head cut the scalp with a knife so that it bleeds. 

For wounds and cuts bandage on a piece of beaver castor and leave it 
over night. 

Beaver castor soaked in hot water and drunk is used by the Montagnais 
as a panacea for various unspecified complaints. 

Red willow (Salix lucida; makwa’pemotak, ‘“‘red wood bush’’) bark is 
scraped off and steeped. The infusion is drunk to cure vomiting and to remove 
bile from the stomach. 

The bark of mountain ash, (Sorbus americana; mackwomi'na’n, “bear 


 alik, ‘‘toad’’. The corresponding name for the plant in Algonquin and 
Ojibwa is omakaki mitdc “frog legging.”’ In Montagnais frog is mdtskuts. 
(For discussion of the Ojibwa term see F. Densmore, Chippewa Customs, 
BBAE 86. 
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perry”) is steeped in hot water and given to babies to drink for general 
disorders and especially for cholera. 

Red alder bears the same name among Montagnais informants as the 
preceding and serves a similar purpose according to Simon Tcélni‘c. 

A plant called by the Montagnais atsagacope’muk, ‘‘mink plant’’ (ceno- 
thera biennis) furnishes an outer bark. This, scraped off and boiled, makes 
a strong infusion drunk in teaspoon doses for pain in the bowels. 

Another plant called kawi:'tsamagwic (sp. ?) ‘‘perfume leaves’, is steeped 
tomake an infusion to be rubbed on the skin for pimples and sores in general. 

GLADYS TANTAQUIDGEON. 

University of Pennsylvania 


A FourTH EUROPEAN TAR BABY STory. In his comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the development of the ‘“Tar Baby’’ story Professor Espinosa 
mentions two European versions, one from Lithuania and the other from 
Spain’ and in a later note a third which is from Asturias”. In addition to 
these three there is a Ruthenian version which is in a class quite distinct from 
either of them. The story of the Straw Ox runs thus: 

There was once an old man and an old woman, the man a pitch burner, the 
woman a flax spinner. They were desperately poor, earning barely enough to 
furnish them food. But one day the woman asked her husband to make her a 
straw ox and smear it all over with tar. After some objection he did so, and 
the next day at early dawn the old woman drove the straw ox out into the 
steppe to graze. Sitting down behind a hillock to spin she cried, ‘‘Graze away, 
little ox, while I spin my flax.’’ The woman soon fell asleep, whereupon a 
huge bear came rushing out upon the ox and said, ‘“Who are you? Speak and 
tell me!”’ 

The ox replied, ‘‘A three year old heifer am I, made of straw and smeared 
with tar.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said the bear, ‘Stuffed with straw and trimmed with tar are you ? 
Then give me of your straw and tar, that I may patch up my ragged fur 
again.” 

“Take some,”’ said the ox, and the bear fell on him and began to tear away 
the tar. He tore and tore, and buried his teeth in it till he found he couldn’t let 
go again. So the ox dragged him off to the cottage, where the old woman 
found them after she had waked up and come home. She called her husband 
who tied the bear up and threw him into the cellar. 

The next day the same thing happened except that it was a grey wolf that 
was caught. The third day a fox came; the next, Pussy Swiftfoot, the hare, 
and each in turn was thrown into the cellar by the old man. 

Then the old man sat on a bench before the cellar and began sharpening a 
knife. And the bear said to him, ‘Tell me, daddy, what are you sharpening 
your knife for ?”’ 

“To flay your skin off, that I may make a leather jacket for myself and a 
pelisse for my old woman.”’ 

“Oh, don’t flay me, daddy dear! Rather let me go and I’ll bring you a lot 
of honey.” 


1 JAFL. XLIII (1930), 129—209. 2 Ibid. 329—30. 
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“Very well, see you do it,”” and he unbound the bear and let him go. 

The same thing happened to each of the other captives, the wolf offering 
a whole herd of sheep as his ransom, the fox offering hens and geese, and the 
hare kale and good cauliflower. 

Then the old couple went to bed, but very early in the morning, when it 
was neither dusk nor dawn, there was a noise in the doorway like‘ Dur-r-r-r-¢” 
The old man went to the door and found the bear with a whole hive full of 
honey. No sooner had he lain down again than the wolf came in the same way 
with a whole flock of sheep. Soon after the fox drove in his geese and hens, 
and the hare brought his kale and cabbages and ‘‘all manner of good food” 

So the old couple were no longer afflicted with want. ‘‘As for the stuffed 
ox, it stood in the sun till it fell to pieces.’ 


The dissimilarities of this story and the other European ones are obvious 
enough not to require any extended discussion. One of the most striking 
features is the temporary animation of the tar baby, which may possibly be 
a reflection of the oriental stories in which a demon plays the part. No less 
striking is the ransom theme, which constitutes part two of the tale. 

In common with other stories of the type, however, there is the dramatic 
dialogue (though with none of the vigorous language of, for instance, the 
American negro versions) the stick fast with paws and teeth, and the threat 
of death (often actually executed in other versions). 

What the general import of this story is in the development of the family 
tree of Tar Baby is difficult to see. At any rate it represents a third European 
type which may possibly have come from Asia through different channels 
from those which led to the Lithuanian and Castilian versions. Perhaps its 
greatest significance lies in the fact that it combines the idea of a mant- 
factured tar figure, such as we have so frequently in the Afro-American 
versions, with the living creature found in the Oriental forms. And finally, 
since the tar ox is the vaison d’etre of the story, it is apparent that the theme 
did not always come into Europe attached to some other folk tale, as Espinosa 
suggested it might have. 

J. W. ASHTON. 


University of Iowa 





1R. Nisbet Bain, Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk Tales, New York, 1894. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE SCIENCE OF FoLK-LORE, by Alexander Haggerty Krappe, New York; 

The Dial Press, 1930. 

This book reflects honor on American scholarship, and it should exert 
considerable influence on the study of folk-lore in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
With all due respect for all that has been collected, studied and edited in 
English, it is a fact that the field of folk-lore has been cultivated far more 
assiduously by German scholars, and that their results have not always been 
taken sufficiently into account in England or North America. It is the great 
merit of this volume that these results are taken into account. In remarkably 
concise form he manages to discuss the great field of folk-lore: the fairy tale, the 
merry tale, the animal tale, the local legend, the migratory legend, the prose 
saga, and notes on the cosmogonic legend; the proverb, folk-song, ballad, 
charms, rhymes and riddles, plant-, animal-, star- and mineral-lore, custom 
and ritual, magic, folk-dance and folk-drama. A chapter on folk-lore, myth 
and religion completes the whole. A valuable and judiciously selected biblio- 
graphical guide, and a very complete index make of this book to all intents 
and purposes a small encyclopedia of this much abused science. 

The author by no means merely reflects the ideas and the theories of others, 
but very resolutely takes position in most of the subjects discussed. The 
reviewer is the first to admit that the work done in folk-lore by many 
dilettanti, and the far-fetched conclusions of many pseudo-scientists are 
most distracting to those who would like to see this science established on a 
sound basis, and fitted out with strictly scientific methods. Yet I am afraid 
that the agressive tone which pervades the book is more apt to cause resent- 
ment than to ameliorate this state of affairs. I also quite agree with the 
author’s views on the inadequacy of the psycho-analytical explanation of the 
origin of myths (pp. 14, 216). To state the opponents’ point of view quite 
fairly, he might, however, have referred the reader to a couple of publi- 
cations of the psycho-analytical school that are more authoritative and more 
up to date than those of the type of Karl Abraham’s ‘“‘Dreams and Myths” 
(New York 1913). 

Where the author treats of charms, that is, incantations and conjurations, 
one can hardly follow him when he questions the utility of publishing o 
making a study of those charms that ‘‘are as devoid of artistic form 
as no doubt they are of all practical efficacy.... For they represent a 
crazy assemblage of formulas no longer understood even by the reciter him- 

self, none of which can possibly have arisen among the folk and in Europe. . .”’ 
p. 189). No doubt, as Dr. Krappe himself justly states on the same page, the 
influence of Mediterranean, of late Roman, and even of Oriental magic on 
many of these incantations and conjurations is only too manifest. With 
regard to this it is enlightening to compare two such different bodies of 
material as a late seventeenth century Flemish ‘‘magic book’’ edited by the 
present reviewer! and a collection of material so distant, geographically and 


‘ Olbrechts, Frans M., Een Oud Mechelsch Bezweringsformulier, Gent 


(1925). 
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chronologically, from Flanders and the seventeenth century, as the Coptic 
magic formulas lately edited by Dr. Kropp’. 

Even if we accept Naumann’s theory, and admit that the influence of 
learned material on the lore of the people is much more important than 
has been thought, still we should not eliminate this material from oy 
studies. Also in other domains of folk-lore there is a fair amount of materia] 
of foreign origin, or introduced by sophisticated classes and institutions 
There is, e. g. the migration of different categories of tales; there is also the 
deeply felt influence of Christian practices on folk belief and superstition, 

On the other hand, the mere statement that this influence of the sophisti- 
cated on the lore of the people has made itself felt, does only partial justice 
to the problem. A case which clearly illustrates this is the research work of 
Dr. Bakker. Working quite independently from Naumann, and in a field 
which had hardly been touched by the latter, viz. folk-medicine, Dr. Bakker 
came to conclusions which corroborated Naumann’s theories in a most 
unexpected way; he claims to have shown in his voluminous book? that folk- 
medicine as we now find it in a rural community in Holland, is practically 
nothing but debased learned material, which has come down to the people, 
by round-about ways, from the works of Plinius, Hippocrates, Theophrastus, 
and other classic writers. Interesting as these results are, they do not take 
into account the fact that these writers often did nothing else but write down 
and codify the popular beliefs of their time. ‘‘earned”’ classic and mediaeval 
writers wrote down and codified the knowledge of the people; on account of 
their knowledge and their learning, these writers had access to material of 
different, geographically very distant, groups. This material was handed back 
again to the people, which got back not only what it gave to the chronicler, 
but received in addition a good deal of similar or related material from other 
groups. 

This is only one of the many problems in this stimulating book. The book 
is brimful of points and suggestions and I hope Dr. Krappe’s work will have 
great importance in the science of folk-lore. 

FRANS M. OLBRECHTS. 

Kessel-Loo, Belgium. 


SVERKER Ex ‘“‘Studier till den svenska folkvisans historia’ (Gdteborgs 

hégskolas arsskvift XX XVII (1931) part i pp. I—254. 

The course of ballad study in this country instructs and chastens the 
thoughtful observer. Such a book as Ek’s ‘‘Studier’’ shows him how different 
things might be from what they are. The great collections, Grundtvig’s 
Danmarks ganile folkeviser and Child’s English and Scottish popular ballads, 
from which scholars might draw inspiration for investigation in the grand 
style have largely failed to awaken that imitation which is their due. In them 
we find a catholic interest in the ballad texts and all the subsidiary matters, 
historical, folkloristic, and critical, necessary to understand the texts. 
Linguistic and national barriers do not exist for Grundtvig and Child. With 


* Kropp, P. Dr. Angelicus, Ausgewahlte Koptische Zaubertexte, III vol., 
Bruxelles, 1931. 
* Bakker, C., Volksgeneeskunde in Waterland, Amsterdam 1928. 
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so firm a footing one might hope that further study would attain even greater 
heights. Yet, except for the brilliant work of W. P. Ker, significant achieve- 
ment has been regrettably small and, worse than that, it has preferred to 
remain in narrow ruts, — the collection of texts and the endless dispute over 
ballad origins, — without looking to the right or left. Ballad students have 
rarely examined the aims of their endeavors or the chances of success in 
their efforts. Can any of the three main branches of investigation, ballad 
origins, ballad dissemination, or ballad technique, be pursued on a narrow 
basis which limits the materials used to a single language ? Can we safely 
discuss the origin of the ballad without previously establishing as well as 
may be the origin and history of many individual ballads ? 

A regrettably large number of essays dealing with ballads have restricted 
themselves to carefully chosen examples which bear out their author’s 
contentions or to so narrow a point of view in some other respect that the 
conclusion cannot escape being distorted. Grundtvig and Child should lead 
us to investigation of a broad, comparative sort and away from disputes 
which arise so often from a narrow view of the problems. To be sure, students 
must also be on their guard against aimless comparisons of ethnological 
materials with ballads. We do not yet know enough to make such comparisons 
profitable or helpful. Gaston Paris’s review of Nigra Canti popolari del 
Piemonte (Journal de savants [i889] 526—545, 611—621, 666—675) fell on 
deaf ears. J. C. H. R. Steenstrup’s Vore folkevisey (1891) waited until 1912 to 
find a translator. H. Griiner-Nielsen’s brilliant headnote to ‘‘Faestemand 
loskober Faestemo’” (DgF VIII [1919] 445—465 No. 486) has brought 
nothing to those who cite ‘“The Hangman’s Tree’ (Child II 346 No. 95). 
S. Ek Den svenska folkvisan (1924) was entirely passed by, and [C.] M. Bar- 
beau and E. Sapir’s Folk songs of French Canada (1925) was sadly ne- 
glected. One might go on at greater length. Contrary to a general impres- 
sion, ballad study still offers attractive and relatively easy opportunities 
to the investigator, but he who would profit by them must prepare himself 
to use Grundtvig and Child to the full and go forward in the paths they have 
marked out 

In these ‘“‘Studier’’ Sverker Ek brings much that can clarify and further 
the study of English ballads. We know little or nothing about ballads in 
two-line stanzas and have not compared them in subject, style, and history 
with those in four-line stanzas. Ek shows briefly (pp. 6ff.) how traces of an 
older style of balladry persist in the four-line stanza, comments on the 
singular fact that the majority of resemblances in subject-matter between 
English and Scandinavian tradition appear in the ballads with two-line 
stanzas, and points out stylistic similarities in French songs. In a helpful 
manner he touches on the chansons de toile and suggests their fundamental 
importance. The extensive discussion of the relations of ballads to the church 
and the dance is an instructive counterpart to Miss Pound’s Poetic origins 
and the ballad. Very interesting and significant are the suggestions that 
ballads spread from Brittany just as did the Breton lais (pp. 33ff.) and that 
Scandinavian ballads on legendary subjects are Swedish inventions which 
found late and inhospitable reception in Denmark (pp. 35, 40ff.). 

I have touched only the first forty pages of general discussion. English 
ballads are incidentally mentioned in the special studies of Swedish ballads 
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which follow the introductory chapter. My picture of Ek’s “Studier” jg 
therefore a partial one, but nevertheless it seems proper to emphasize in this 
place his contribution to the comparative study of ballads. 
ARCHER TAYLOR. 
University of Chicago. 


LONG AGo ToLD, by Harold Bell Wright. Appleton. 


This book was not written for anthropologists and it seems almost unchiy. 
alrous for an anthropologist to look into it. It was written to reflect, for the 
average reader, the beauty and peace of the desert and of a tribe of Indians 
little known to the white man. ‘‘The Papago Indians,’”’ says Mr. Wright 
“are, without question, among the finest types of American Indian 
They are self supporting, proud of the purity of their racial blood, brave 
loyal and self sacrificing.’’ This is entirely true. And Mr. Wright has set 
out to prove it to an alien race with the same poetic ardor that Longfellow 
felt for the Ojibways. The desert, under his hands, glimmers with a light 
that is almost holy. The loving old grandmothers, patient mothers and 
yearning girls move ina glow of innocent beauty such as Voltaire would have 
liked to bestow on his ideal savages if his sophisticated mind had known 
how to produce it. 

For any who are interested in the original, the following items might be 
noted. Ee-ee-toy, as he is spelled in Mr. Wright’s home made phonetics, is 
not a Supreme Being, though the temptation to make him so, as was Long- 
fellow’s with Gitchie Manitou, is almost too great. Ee-ee-toy, or T'itoi, 
appeared rather casually along with Coyote and Yellow Buzzard some time 
after the world had been made by Earth Doctor. There was a flood, after 
happenings much too unconventional to be related by Mr. Wright, and all 
these beings took various means to preserve themselves from drowning. When 
they emerged, each was anxious to prove that he was first out. 

The origin cycle, in Mr. Wright’s version, stops here. There is no mention 
of how I’ itoi quarrelled with Earth Doctor and forced him into the ground 
how I’ itoi coaxed an army from the underworld to kill the people he had 
made; how he was in turn killed by them after making too free with their 
women. Instead, there follows a charming series of nature tales. Some of 
these, the reviewer has never heard. Origin myths of a similar sort she has 
heard, but they usually included some undesirable incident like a monstrous 
birth or a casual killing. Moreover, in common with most North American 
tales, they did not contain a moral. Therefore one is inclined to see the hand 
of the scene shifter in tales like that of the old women who were turned into 
owls — to punish them for wailing so much. 

Mr. Wright obtained his tales from a lady of his own race who had them 
from her Papago servant. As a rule, he never heard the original but he did 
read over his version to two Papagos, who pronounced it correct. Then what 
ican be said? Only that there are many versions of every tale; that white 
nfluence has modified many of these versions; that an Indian, asked to listen 
to one of these versions, in another language, with the old repetitions and 

parts of the story gone, might feel that an added moral or so made little 


difference. RutTH UNDERHILL. 


Barnard College. 
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Devi.’s Ditties. Being stories of the Kentucky Mountain People Told by 
Jean Thomas. With the Songs They Sing. Harmonizations by Philip 
Gordon. Drawings by Cyril Mullen. 180 pp. Chicago: W. Wilbur Hatfield. 
1931. 

If you have ever passed as far into the Kentucky highlands as any mechani- 
cal conveyance is able to carry you and then have proceeded farther, perhaps 
on mule back, by way of winding creek beds, you will be familiar with the 
background of Miss Thomas’s “‘Devil’s Ditties’. You will not need to be 
reminded that these creek beds are as yet the only lines of travel in many 
sections of the Kentucky highlands. Here the region remains much the same 
as has been pictured by Miss Murfree and John Fox. For more than two 
centuries these highlands have preserved the traditions, the folk-lore, to 
some extent the language, and the folk-songs of their British forefathers. So 
strong does the ballad tradition remain that not only are the old songs 
preserved, but new ones are created. As singing among these sequestered 
folk is almost as common as conversation, the subject matter is wide and 
varied songs of knights and ladies in ‘“‘reeds of peace’’ or war, kings and 
queens, returned lovers, departing lovers, forsaken maids, elopements, 
stealing of a bride, return of the dead, outlaws, feuds, murders, mine acci- 
dents, railroad wrecks, riddles, nursery rhymes, etc. Such a fertile field Miss 
Thomas has tapped and has given us as the result an unusual book — a book 
unlike any other book of mountain ballads. 

It is an intimate study of the ways and folk-songs of the Kentucky 
mountaineers made by a native apparently of rare intelligence and talent. 
“Brought up in the edge of the Kentucky mountains, with generations of 
mountain ancestors behind her’’, Miss Thomas has in this volume linked 
their songs with their every-day life and fitted each kind of song into the 
scenes in which it would naturally be used. In thus reproducing the back- 
ground of the ballad Miss Thomas has done in some respects what scholars 
in this field have heretofore largely failed to do. In this regard, therefore, she 
has added to the scholarship of the subject of folk-songs. 

There are a half dozen traditional ballads, including ‘“The Maid Freed 
from the Gallows”, ‘“The Twa Sisters’, ‘‘Bonny Barbara Allan’, “Young 
Beichan’’, ‘(James Harris’, ‘“‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet’. One wishes 
that there might have been more of the Child ballads. Versions of familiar 
folk-songs appear, among which are ‘The Dishonest Miller’, “Little Mohea’”’, 
“The Lonesome Dove’, ‘“Sourwood Mountain’, ‘Little Sparrow’ and the 
local ‘Rowan County Trouble’. Miss Thomas claims to have established the 
original authorship of the latter as one James William Day, a cousin of the 
Day brothers mentioned by Cox as the joint authors. The words of ‘‘Oh, Ye 
Young, Ye Gay, Ye Proud’”’ are taken from Raine’s ‘‘Land of the Saddle 
Bags’’ and inserted in ‘‘Devil’s Ditties”. ‘Hush, Baby Mine’ is a stanza from 
Isaac Watt’s hymn fitted to an air as sung by the mountaineers — not the 

usual one. It does not seem that hymns, even with the variations that come 
naturally in folk-singing, should be classed with devil’s ditties. 

The music is written in large, clear notes. The mere words of a good old 
ballad or song hardly contain more of the total work of art than a black 
and white reproduction contains of a masterpiece of painting. In the best 
examples the melody is implicit in the words, and melody and words are 
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really one in effect. Especially is this true of the best of the mountain ballads 
such as Barbara Ellen and Lord Thomas, perhaps the finest in this collection, 
Their plaintive melodies, generally avoiding the fourth and seventh of the 
major scale, in a strange way lift the story of some old unhappy far-off thing 
to a level of universality and clothe it with the dignity of a great drama 
Mr. Philip Gordon in transcribing and harmonizing the tunes, has allowed 
some sophisticated refinements to creep in. It is a better way to record the 
melodies without accompaniment, and let each person do his own sophisticat. 
ing. It is a shock to learn of the author’s hope that out of them will come at 
last American grand opera as a fitting monument to the southern mountaip- 
eer! 
MELLINGER E. HEnry. 


SINGING CowBoy, A Book of Western Songs. Collected and Edited by 

Margaret Larkin. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. 

Miss Margaret Larkin, of Kansas and New Mexico and other places, is 
perhaps the best singer of cowboy ballads in the United States. Miss Larkin 
does not write as well as she sings, but she writes more entertainingly than 
most of the people who write about folk-songs, at that. In the present volume 
she sets down the words and music of forty-three songs which she has “‘gather- 
ed with her voice and her guitar’’ in the Southwestern cattle country. The 
brief introduction and headnotes are informative and unpretentious, and the 
piano arrangements by Helen Black ‘‘fit the songs like a saddle fits a 
broncho’’. The songs are written down exactly as they are sung by lonely 
riders today, beside old trails all the way from Montana to the Mexican 
Border. There has been a little expurgating perhaps, but no tinkering or 
“improving’’ of either texts or melodies. The glossary of cowboy terms is 
adequate and authentic. The light-hearted manner of Miss Larkin’s comments 
must not be permitted to obscure the value of her work to the serious student 
of folk-song. 

VANCE RANDOLPH. 


FRANKIE AND JOHNNY, by John Huston. Illustrations by Covarrubias. 

160 pp. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $ 4.00. 

Now that Frankie and Johnny has been sung by the folk for over thirty 
years, the dramatist tries his hand. Mr. Huston’s dramatic version certainly 
creates the impression of fidelity to scene and action. The publisher’s blurb 
reads: ‘‘This volume is consecrated to Frankie and Johnny, a dramatic and 
highly colorful piece of literature. In addition to Mr. Huston’s adaption of the 
song for the stage, ,, thirteen version of this ballad (twenty were promised 
in the publisher’s announcement) are included in the book with the complete 
history of the song tracing the true incident upon which it is founded, 
revealed here for the first time. Frankie and Johnny cannot perhaps boast 
the age of the Kentucky mountain songs, but there is more of the essence of 
the America in which the ‘Frankie and Johnny’ kind of people lived and 
fought out their lives than in any other song of whatever origin.’’ So there 
you are! There are many “‘loud-speaking”’ illustrations of glaring suggestion 
and of insisting charm by Mr. Covarrubias. The book is a handsome volume 
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with an attractively decorated and highly colored dust cover. It fairly stares 
at one from the window of a Fifth Ave. bookshop. 

All students of folk song must be interested in ‘Frankie and Johnny”’. 
It is our most popular song from the underworld. Dr. R. W. Gordon, for- 
merly editor of ‘Old Songs the Men have sung” in Adventure, says that he 
has one hundred and ten versions in his collection. He remarks that he 
knows no song in America today with so many different texts. The writer 
secured in the southern mountains one of these versions that belong to the 
older group, and Professor H. M. Belden spoke at a recent Modern Language 
meeting on the local versions in his vicinity. As Mr. Phillips Barry remarks 
(Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, No. 2, p. 20) ‘Despite 
its base birth, ‘Frankie and Johnny’ shows its kinship with the Child Ballad 
as a class. Some texts have a fair amount of unintroduced dialogue and 
incremental repetition ; in others the story ‘leaps and lingers’ as the story of 
a good ballad should. Like the old ballads in tradition it gets frayed at the 
end: the conclusion varies according as Frankie is acquitted of murder as we 
know the real ‘Frankie’ was, or suffers death on the gallows or in the electric 
chair. So far is ballad making as well as ballad singing from being among the 
lost arts.” 

MELLINGER E. HENRY 

Ridgefield, N. J. 


HANDWORTERBUCH DES DEUTSCHEN ABERGILA UBENS. — Herausgegeben unter 
besonderer Mitwirkung von E. Hoffman-Krayer und Mitarbeit zahl- 
reicher Fachgenossen von Hanns Bachtold-Staubli. Vol. III. 1930—31. 
Berlin-Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co. 

The two first volumes of this Encyclopedia of German Folk-lore were 
reviewed in this journal, vol. 42, Oct.-Dec. 1929, pp. 414—16. With remark- 
able regularity the publication of this monumental work has been carried on, 
and the last fascicule of the present volume appeared in July 1931. The 
treatment of the subjects is the same as has been described in the previous 
review, and all that has been said on that occasion with reference to the 
high scholarly standard, the full bibliographical references, etc. hold also for 
Vol. III. 

To give an adequate idea of the scope of the work, I give a selection of some 
of the more important subjects treated, a choice made with due regard to 
students of general ethnology, as students of folk-lore will find every entry in 
this encyclopedia of direct value in their studies: 

Freigewehr et seq. (The belief that witches, spirits, etc. can be shot with 
magic bullets has crossed the Atlantic; it is still held by the mountaineers 
of the Southern Alleghanies; it has spread to the negroes of the South, and it 
is undoubtedly from their white neighbors that the Cherokee hold the belief 
that a witch can be shot by using a silver bullet around which a hair taken from 
the crown of the head has been wound) ; Freimaurer (Freemasons; it is a pity 
that the interesting development which freemasonry underwent in the 
United States has not been touched upon; nor have the practices of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the popular beliefs regarding this society, which are related to 
the beliefs of the European rural classes with regard to freemasons) ; Fremder, 
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Freundschaft and Gastfreundschaft; fruchtbar; Frithling; Furcht; 
gahnen; Gauner; Gebarde; Gebet ; Gebildbréte; Geburt ; Geist et seq. ; 
Geschenk; Geschlechtsverkehr et seq.; Gott; Gottesurteile; Grabbeiga 
Giirtel; Haar; Hand et seq.; Heilig; Herd; Herz; Hexe. 

Under Fusztreden, the quaint custom of treading on somebody’s foot ot 
toe, no reference is made to this old custom at marriage or betrothal. Mg 
instances of it are known: amongst the Frisians (cf. Knappert: Verloving 
Huwelijk in vroeger dagen, Amsterdam 1914, p. 67); elsewhere in Holla 
(cf. W. J. Hofdijk: Ons Voorgeslacht, Haarlem 1859—64 vol. I, p. 229); ime 
Westphalia analogous customs are known (P. Sartori: Westfal. Volkskunde | 
Leipzig 1922, p. 148); Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, III, 491) cites it ag 
existing among the Esths: “‘bei der trauung tritt die braut auf den fu8 des 
brautigams damit sie nicht von ihm unterdriickt werde’’; and in the Flemish” 
village of Meulebeke (near Tielt, in West Flanders), the feast of the Annugee 
ciation is called ‘‘Onze Lieve Vrouw Tertentee’’, viz. Our Lady of Treading 
(‘‘terten’’) on the Toe (‘‘tee’’), because on this occasion a village fair is helgy 
where the village swains make advances to the country lasses by treading og 
their toes. 

In writing the article on ‘‘Grimoire’’, its author has neglected to use and tg 
cite such works on the subjects as J. Collin de Plancy, Dictionnaire Infernal} 
Paris 1863 (6th edit.) ; R. Yve-Plessis: Essai d’une Bibliographie méthodiqué 
et raisonnée de la Sorcellerie, Paris 1900; G. D. J. Schotel: Vaderlandsche 
Volksboeken en Volkssprookjes van de vroegste tijden tot het einde van dé 
18e eeuw, II vol. Haarlem 1874; and E. D. Hauber’s Bibliotheca acta 6] 
scripta magica. It is a pity that the author of this article has set himself sucky 
narrow limits in the treatment of this subject: the French term ‘“‘grimoire™ 
does not merely denote those tracts on the art of magic that actually carry 
the word ‘‘Grimoire’”’ in their title, but all tracts of a similar nature, whethef 
they be printed or in manuscript form. It would therefore have been ad 
visable to treat under this heading such grimoires as ‘“‘Les admirables secret§ 
d’Albert le Grand....’’, Lyon 1791 (another edition Paris 1819); “Les 
secrets merveilleux de la magie naturelle et cabalistique du Petit Albert. ..% 
Lyon 1765; “Le véritable Dragon Rouge, plus la Poule Noire, ... Sut 
l’édition de 1521, Paris s. d.; ‘‘Enchiridion Leonis Papae’’, Lyon 1601 (othet 
editions: Mayence 1634; Rome 1660); ‘a Magie Rouge...’ Lille, s. dj 
and many more similar tracts. 

These remarks are intended as a proof of the great interest with which the 
reviewer has used this third volume. They prove also how necessary it was that 
such a storehouse of folk-lore data should at last be put at the disposal of thé 
student: now that such a vast mass of material will be at the disposal of all 
those that are interested, it will be much easier to fill the gaps in the collected 
material, and it will also be possible to reconsider certain theories which 
up till now had often been advanced without due regard for the great] 
heterogenity of facts. 

The first fascicules of Vol. IV have already reached the subscribers, and thé 
editors announce that the prices will be diminished by 10°/). This should 
induce institutions and libraries and all those that are interested in the fields 
covered by this publication to add this encyclopedia to their library. 

FRANS M. OLBRECHTS. 

Kessel-Loo, Belgium. 
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